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THE GERMAN GOTHA BOMBER OF WORLD WAR I, the first airplane to use a city 
as a major military target. 
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FIRST GOTHAS 


The Story of a Daring Raid and Its Aftermath 


By CAPTAIN RAYMOND H. FREDETTE, USAF 


VEN BEFORE THE FIRST grey light of 

dawn, the Gotha nests about medieval 
Ghent were stirring with feverish activity. 
Captain Ernst Brandenburg, commander 
of Battle Group III of the German Army 
High Command, had alerted his squad- 
rons the day before. London, still sleep- 
ing and unsuspecting, was to be the 
target. 

A frantic round of last-minute prepa- 
rations had been set in motion by the 
order. Observers had pored over their 
maps to study once more the snaking 
course of the Thames, and the jumbled 
pattern of London’s landmarks. The 
bombers had been taken aloft locally for 
final trial flights. Engines, bomb release 
mechanisms, signal lights, all had been 
checked and rechecked with exhausting 
thoroughness. 

A new day, 13 June 1917, was now 
breaking. In the chronology of what 
was the greatest war, the date would 
merit an asterisk. For on this day a 
small armada of bombers, leaving con- 
sternation and casualties in its wake, 
would reach Britain’s capital city for the 
first time. 


The Promise of Battle 
Brandenburg and his crews were itch- 
ing for their first, long look down the 
British lion’s throat. Beginning in late 


May, they had made two starts without 
getting through to London. 


But, this 
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OVER LONDON 


time, there was every expectation that 
the attack would be consummated. The 
weather, which had blanketed the city 
earlier, finally turned in the raiders’ fa- 
vor. Clear skies, announced the bomb- 
ing unit’s weather service, could be ex- 
pected to prevail over England during the 
next few days. With this report, the 
England-Geschwader, as Battle Group III 
commonly became known, could be cer- 
tain that the promise of battle would be 
fulfilled at last. 

In a broader sense the promise of 
reaching London in strength really de- 
pended on the Gotha G-IV. The ma- 
chine arrived in Belgium just in time to 
revive the fading air campaign against 
England, waged up to now by the highly 
assailable Zeppelins. This remarkable 
airplane, one of the first true bombers, 
carried a crew of three in open cockpits. 
Even though its two Mercedes engines 
generated only 520 h.p., the Gotha’s di- 
mensions were impressive. Its upper 
wing was longer than the span of the 
B-25 Mitchell of World War II by over 
ten feet. 

Unlike the Zeppelins, however, the 
Gothas had no radio equipment, but at 
least some of them carried homing pi- 
geons. These were released to get word 
back to base in an emergency. After re- 
porting its position, a crew had some 
chance of rescue by submarine, or some 
other craft, if downed at sea. Vents and 
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(Official Photograph, 


U. §S. Air Force) 
The Gotha G-IV was undoubtedly the best known bomber of World War I because of its 
appearance over England. The term “Gotha,” in fact, was often applied indiscriminately 
to all twin-engined German bombers of the period. But the Gotha was really only one of 
three G-types which, by 1918, became the tested and reliable work horses of the German 


Army’s bombing squadrons. 


other openings in the Gotha’s fuselage 
could be closed tightly to delay sinking 
after ditching. 

On the minus side, the Gotha was 
hopelessly slow and sluggish in flight. 
Its top speed was little more than 90 
m.p.h. These disadvantages of the ma- 
chine as an air weapon were compen- 
sated for, in part, by three machine 
guns. The most unique of these was the 
rear gun defending the bomber’s tail 
against low attacks. When aimed straight 
to the rear, the gun’s fire cleared the 
machine through an open, arched de- 
pression or tunnel in the underside of the 
fuselage. The Gotha crews were very 
much intrigued by this gun. They felt 
confident that its fire would claim many 
unsuspecting victims among attacking 
pursuit planes. The existence of just 
such a gun did become, in fact, a matter 
of intense British curiosity which was 
unsatisfied until the first Gotha fell into 
their hands. 


* * 


The Gothas, which finally will make 
it all the way to London this June day, 
are rolled out from the hangars in the 
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dawn’s half light and lined up on the 
dewy field. Straining ground crews hang 
bombs up into position and install the 
machine guns. Mechanics manipulate 
the controls and “rev up” the engines. 
Only later, after the sun is well up, do 
the air crews themselves begin to arrive. 

One of the gleaming white Gothas 
stands out from the others. It is deco- 
rated with large, painted snakes, undu- 
lating from nose to tail on each side 
of the fuselage. Because of its bizarre 
markings, the bomber is called the “ser- 
pent machine.” 

The Gotha’s commander and observer 
is Oberlt. Walter Aschoff, who strides 
up confidently with a battered oak cane 
under his arm. Aschoff would not think 
of going to London without his walking 
stick. Since it has seen him safely 
through months of deadly patrols over 
the Somme, the staff has become an in- 
dispensable good luck charm. Close be- 
hind appear the pilot, nineteen-year-old 
Lt. Erwin Kollberg, and the rear gunner, 
Reserve Sergeant Mayer. 

The squadron commarider rushes from 
machine to machine for one last check. 
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With each crew he quickly reviews the 
assigned targets, the anticipated winds 
aloft, and the heading to be flown on 
the bombing approach. As the time for 
take-off draws near, the crews struggle 
into their cumbersome, fur-lined flying 
suits. The bundled airmen climb aboard. 
They begin to sweat as they sit waiting 
in the warmth of a bright, mid-morning 
sun. 


A Dream of War Realized 

At ten o’clock the air is filled with 
the roar of engines. Lined up side by 
side, the Gothas vibrate and shake as if 
anticipating the straining effort needed to 
leave the ground. At the signal each 
bomber lurches forward in turn. En- 
gines groan deeply as one machine after 
another picks up speed and then hesi- 
tantly rises into the air. Two of the 
Gothas are forced to land almost at once 
with faltering engines. Their crews will 
have another chance later, but this time 
they stay behind, the forsaken victims of 
a new weapon’s imperfections. 

Twenty-one Gothas in all manage to 
break away with their heavy loads from 
the earth’s resisting tug. Slowly, they 
begin to wind and turn over Ghent in 
their long struggle for altitude. The 
noisy machines eventually form into a 
formation of three elements and then 
head for the coast. The sea is reached 
at Zeebrugge which is easily recognized 
from 10,000 feet. German gunboats 
emit dense, black smoke as they stand by 
below with full steam in case any of the 
bombers are forced down into the cold 
sea. 

The German airmen leave this reas- 
suring sight behind as the formation ad- 
vances westward over the unfriendly 
waters. The bombers continue to climb 
in a brilliantly clear sky. Each pilot is 
forced to fly with wearying concentra- 
tion as other planes in the formation 
weave and bob in the turbulent air. Ten- 
sion mounts even higher as the dark out- 
line of hostile coasts rise up out of the 
sea. The raiders’ view stretches from 


Dover’s white cliffs to Harwich, some 
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sixty miles to the north. Looking back 
and off to one side, the airmen also can 
see the French coast clearly, noting the 
Allied ports of Dunkirk and Calais. 

As the droning Gothas near the Eng- 
lish coast, a multitude of ships, large and 
small, respond excitedly to the over-flight 
of the enemy planes. Warships go into 
zigzag courses, churning the calm sea 
into white foam. Further away, a con- 
voy of some twenty ships heads north- 
ward under destroyer escort. 

The bombers ignore these tempting 
targets and press on toward the shore, 
While still over the sea, one lone Gotha 
suddenly breaks away from the forma- 
tion and turns southward. It is headed 
for Margate on a diversionary attack 
which the Germans hope will confuse and 
disperse the defense efforts. Five bombs 
are dropped on the seaside resort. Two 
fail to explode, but the others injure 
four persons. 

As the main force flies over Foulness 
Island, three more machines drop away. 
Their target is Shoeburyness just to the 
south on the Thames estuary. From the 
air the town hardly seems worth-while 
attacking. But, actually, Shoeburyness is 
a large gunnery center with proving 
grounds for all types of weapons and mu- 
nitions. Two of the Gothas drop six 
bombs which wound two persons and 
cause some slight damage. The third 
machine is observed to be headed toward 
Greenwich. 

The Gotha formation itself flies 
straight into the mouth of the River 
Crouch to be greeted by the first oppos- 
ing fire. Four picket ships, pested near 
Southend, have let loose with a barrage. 
To the German airmen the exploding 
shells resemble small, grey clouds. An- 
ticipating the worse yet to come, the 
Gothas climb still higher and tighten 
their ranks. Then, by following the 
Thames, they set a direct course for 
London some forty miles away. 

It is just before eleven o’clock. The 
entire area resounds with the loud, throb- 
bing hum of airplane engines. This 
causes wonderment in many villages and 
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towns where the bombers are heard for 
several minutes before they can be 
sighted. At other places people peer 
from windows or run into their gardens 
to see a diamond-shaped formation fly- 
ing nearly three miles up. To some the 
white Gothas in the bright sunlight look 
like ‘“‘a shoal of little silver fishes.” 
Others report that the enemy bombers 
were like large, white butterflies. 

If any of the raiders are reminded of 
butterflies, it is, very likely, of those flut- 
tering in their stomachs as they approach 
London. After penetrating the city’s 
outer gun defenses, they are forced to fly 
through light but persistent antiaircraft 
fire. But what really fills the Gotha air- 
men with excitement and awe is the 
breathtaking sight of mighty London, 
stretching out in all directions beneath 
them like a vast, hostile sea. 

The first bombs fall on the eastern su- 
burbs at twenty-five minutes to twelve. 
They strike in a cluster north of the 
Thames between the Royal Albert Docks 
and the borough of East Ham. But the 
formation retains most of its bombs, and 
bears on toward the center of the capital 
for the main attack. 

Slipping past the Gothas’ wings are 
shipyards, docks, factories, and railroad 
stations. Arising below is the grey, 
walled, Tower of London, the majestic 
dome of St. Paul, the Tower Bridge, 
casting its shadow on the Thames. 

In the full light of noon, the heart of 
an empire lies exposed to the bombers. 
Down below are the finally attainable 
vitals of a stubborn enemy so long pro- 
tected from attack by the Channel moat. 
German airmen, with the power of re- 
leasing high explosives at their finger 
tips, have reached London in numbers at 
last. Theirs is a dream of war realized, 
and because of it, warfare would never 
be the same again. 

Although much distressed, the great 
city is not entirely without the means for 
showing its annoyance and anger. Dead- 
ly, dark blossoms fill the sky. The 


Gothas bank and curve as they fly the 
gantlet of the guns. 


At times, the angry 
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crunch of the shells reaches the ears of 
the airmen, even above the roar of their 
own engines. Still, the bombers go on 
their prearranged course without losses. 

For the Londoners, the barrage be- 
comes a rain of shrapnel pelting rooftops 
and the streets. Before the guns stop, 
twenty persons are wounded, not by the 
bombs, but the shell fragments. One 
victim dies. 

Near the center of London the forma- 
tion wheels at the firing of a white flare. 
The sign came from the lead machine 
occupied by Captain Brandenburg. An- 
other signal follows, and many Gothas 
drop their bombs. Liverpool Street 
Station, one of the city’s largest rail ter- 
minals, is the objective for this principal 
attack. 

Seventy-two bombs strike within one 
mile of the station in a two-minute period 
beginning at 1140 hours. But only three 
hit the station, where they kill 16 persons 
and injure twice that number. Two of 
the bombs come crashing down through 
the high, arched roof and explode on the 
concrete waiting platforms. The third 
scores a direct hit on a train about to 
leave for Hunstaton. A dining car is 
wrecked and two coaches are set afire. 
Away from the station, still another bomb 
falls on the Royal Mint. The blast kills 
four workmen and injures thirty more. 

After having rocked the Liverpool Sta- 
tion area, the formation splits into two 
groups. One element of six Gothas turns 
south to cross the Thames near the Tower 
Bridge. Its task is to bomb the ware- 
houses and railroad stations in the South- 
wark area. 

Lt. Aschoff aligns the target in his 
sight aboard the serpent-striped Gotha, 
and signals the pilot who reaches for the 
bomb release. After what seems to be 
an endless pause, the projectiles tumble 
from the machine. Relieved of its load, 
the Gotha rises into the air with a sudden 
jerk. Aschoff hangs on tightly to his seat 
in the open nose position, and waits 
breathlessly for his bombs to detonate 
below. Warehouses absorb the brunt 
of the hits. Fire breaks out, and heavy 
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smoke rises in the clear sky. Tooley 
Street, the scene of 19th century Lon- 
don’s greatest fire, becomes the setting 
for still another spectacular blaze. 

Meanwhile, the other wing of Gothas 
has gone northward to bomb Dalston, 
another suburb and important rail junc- 
tion point. After this attack, these bomb- 
ers pivot again in the direction of the 
Thames to rejoin the other element. As 
they near the river, the Gothas pass over 
Poplar, scene of the greatest single trag- 
edy of the raid. 

The North Street School in that bor- 
ough is hit by a bomb weighing 110 
pounds. Without immediately exploding, 
the bomb breaks in two as it strikes the 
roof of the school. One piece of the 
missile continues on its fateful journey, 
penetrating three floors. It detonates at 
ground level in a kindergarten classroom. 
In a split second the peaceful scene of 
64 very young children, busy with their 
lesson, is changed into one of horror. 
Scattered amidst the debris are tiny, 
mangled bodies and torn limbs. Other 
children, somehow miraculously 
touched, scream and struggle to escape 
from the wreckage. 

The war has struck Poplar like an un- 
expected bolt of lightning. As word of 
the calamity spreads like wildfire, pande- 
monium breaks out in the neighborhood. 
Distraught mothers converge the 
school, and tear at the gathering crowd 
to claim their children. Five, gruff sail- 
ors, who happened to be nearby, are 
driven to tears as they help in the rescue 
work. But, for the most part, the peo- 
ple are too stunned to panic or show any 
emotions. The high-flying Gothas are 
all but forgotten for the moment. Full 
realization of this new aspect of the war, 
and the anger it would provoke, will 
come later. 

When the gruesome sifting is over, the 
toll is set at sixteen dead and thirty in- 
jured. Fate, which had guided the way- 


ward missile into the midst of these chil- 
dren, might have been even more cruel. 
Very likely none in the classroom would 
have survived if the bomb had exploded 
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there intact, instead of breaking in two, 
Elsewhere, still another school is hit by 
a bomb which goes through five floors 
without exploding. 


Winging Home in Hostile Skies 

From naval air stations and the aero- 
dromes of the Home Defense squadrons, 
nearly 100 planes race into the air to 
battle the Gothas. But most of the de- 
fending machines do not even see the 
enemy. The German bombers are able 
to penetrate all the way to central Lon- 
don without fighter opposition. It is 
only as the formation withdraws that it 
has to deal with some daring but futile 
attacks by single planes. 

The “serpent-machine” is one Gotha 
which does come under fire. Upon 
hearing a sharp staccato, Lt. Aschoff 
turns quickly to see a British fighter con- 
verging upon him. The German crew 
returns the fire, crisscrossing the sky 
with the smoking streaks of phosphorous 
bullets. With one ammunition drum 
soon expended, Aschoff fumbles _ner- 
vously as he tries to reload. 

But, suddenly, the fighter goes into a 
steep turn and the fight is broken off. 
The German observer watches with 
mixed feelings of relief and disappoint- 
ment as his adversary drops far below. 
The Gotha crew is left wondering 
whether their opponent lost heart in the 
face of concentrated fire, or whether he 
suffered some crippling hit. 

The repulsed attacker may have been 
a Bristol Fighter from No. 35 Training 
Squadron. This machine returns to its 
aerodrome at Northholt with the ob- 
server-gunner, Captain C. H. C. Keevil, 
sitting dead behind his twin guns. The 
pilot, Captain C. W. E. Cole-Hamilton, 
reports having engaged three straggling 
Gothas over Ilford. He explains that af- 
ter Keevil was killed by the bombers’ 
raking fire, his own guns became jammed 
There was nothing to do but let the 
Gothas, now hell-bent for the coast, go 
their way. 

The raiders are relieved indeed, as they 
leave the sprawling patch of London be- 
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hind. A cloud of black smoke rising 
from the city, satisfies them that the 
British have been hurt. But now that 
the bombs have been dropped, the return 
flight over an alerted and angry England 
is all the more perilous. 

Flying over airfields, the Gotha crews 
can see even more fighters rising to take 
up the pursuit. But it is far too late for 
the defenders to reach sufficient altitude. 
Near the coast, the guns throw up a spo- 
radic fire at the escaping bombers with 
no effect. All safely regain the neutral 
sea. 

Some anxious moments still lie ahead, 
however, for the wearying Germans. As 
he scans the skies, the “serpent-Gotha’s” 
rear gunner spots another fighter. He 
excitedly alerts the observer. Lt. Asch- 
off’s heart sinks as he sees a British tri- 
plane approaching from the direction of 
Southend. This fast machine is some- 
thing to be feared by anyone in a slow, 
cumbersome bomber, such as the Gotha. 

But for all its deadliness, the “Tripe” 
is apparently flown by an untried pilot. 
He fails to press the attack, limiting him- 
self to firing a few rounds at long dis- 
tances. The Gothas leave the half- 
hearted defender behind to fly on over 
the North Sea. 

The German airmen anxiously measure 
the distance back to the Continent. After 
several hours at higher altitudes, time it- 
self becomes blurred. The early morn- 
ing preparations, the take-off, all seem 
to have occurred long ago. In their fa- 
tigue, some of the crew members are al- 
most insensitive to the discomforts of be- 
ing cramped in open, wind-lashed cock- 
pits. Though their bodies shook and 
tingled at first from sitting between two 
roaring, vibrating engines, most feel noth- 
ing now but a wooden numbness. As for 
the loud noise, the airmen mercifully 
hear it no more after its unrelenting 
pounding on their ears for hour after 
hour. 

As the coast takes shape, tension is 
replaced by the exhilaration that comes 
from having met a great challenge suc- 
cessfully. Ahead lies Ostend with its 
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beach and seafront facade of hotels and 
summer houses. To the crews of the 
England-Geschwader it is a friendly, fa- 
miliar sight. 

Off to their right, and extending in- 
land from Allied-held Nieuport, are the 
flooded lowlands which separate oppos- 
ing armies along the Western Front. For 
the Germans, who had hoped to bomb 
England from Calais in 1914, the waters 
were once an unsurmountable barrier. 
But for the Gotha crews, the inundated 
area is but an interesting landmark which 
serves to guide their landfall. 

The airfields of Ghent, the tired air- 
men’s secure havens, are reached at last. 
Buildings and trees loom larger as the 
“serpent-machine” drops down for a 
landing. The Gotha glides smoothly over 
the grassy expanse, and finally settles on 
the ground with a hard bump. 

While the plane still taxies, Lt. Aschoff 
tears off his uncomfortably warm goggles 
and helmet. Mechanics run joyfully to- 
ward the Gotha which they easily rec- 
ognize as their own because of its gaudy 
markings. As the machine bounces light- 
ly across the field, the men hold on to 
its wings until it is safely inside the 
hangar. 

Lt. Aschoff files his report of the 
flight, and hurries to his quarters to 
change before going to the newly built 
Officers’ Casino. Food, drink, and good 
cheer await there for the Gotha airmen. 
Endless toasts will be drunk to their first 
attack on the English capital. The daring 
raid will swell German pride and hopes 
of victory everywhere. 

Up and down the front, and to the 
war-weary people at home, the official 
German communique will announce tri- 
umphly, “Today our airmen dropped 
bombs on the Fort of London... .” 


Brandenburg’s Misadventure 
Captain Brandenburg is acclaimed as 
a hero overnight. On 15 June, two days 
after the London attack, he is summoned 
to the Supreme Headquarters of the Im- 
perial Army. He is to brief Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Field Marshal Hindenburg per- 


CAPTAIN ERNST BRANDENBURG 


A few weeks after the raid of 13 June on 
London, this photograph of Captain Ernst 
Brandenburg appeared in a Leipzig news- 
paper. The bomber commander survived 
the war to become an important Transport 
Ministry official responsible for civil avia- 
tion at a time when Germany had nothing 
else. A shrewd and capable administrator, 
Brandenburg had a leading role in Germ- 
any’s secret air rearmament before the Nazis 
came to power. 

(Courtesy of the National Archives) 


sonally on the raid. Brandenburg hur- 
riedly flies to Kreuznach, location of the 
headquarters, in a two-seater operated by 
one of his pliots, Oberlt. von Trotha. 

The captain makes a factual and re- 
strained report of his group’s first raid 
on London. Seventeen Gothas, flying in 
perfect visibility, had reached the capi- 
tal. The antiaircraft fire was not very 
heavy and poorly aimed. As for pursuit 
machines, Brandenburg estimates that as 
many as thirty fighters could have start- 
ed to oppose his formation. Only six- 
teen were actually sighted by the Gothas, 
however, and not all reached the bomb- 
ers’ altitude. 

The bombing was conducted without 
interference according to Brandenburg. 
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Most of the bombs fell on docks and 
warehouses. He claims that a railroad 
station and one river span, possibly the 
Tower Bridge, were definitely hit. 
Though vague about the damage, the 
group commander estimates that it must 
have been tremendous. He adds that 
the Gothas performed very well, and that 
all of them returned safely. 

The Kaiser is pleased with the report. 
He decorates Captain Brandenburg with 
the eight-pointed cross of the Pour le 
Merite Order. The award is the highest 
that Imperial Germany can bestow on a 
soldier. 

Brandenburg is anxious to get back to 
his England-Geschwader. But shortly 
after taking off for the return flight to 
Ghent, his machine crashes. Von Tro- 
tha is killed, and Brandenburg himself 
barely survives with multiple injuries, in- 
cluding a shattered leg. 

Still flushed with success, the squad- 
rons of Battle Group III, receive the 
news with shock and bitter disappoint- 
ment. The casinos are hushed by the 
sudden loss of the popular commander. 
The crews of the England-Geschwader 
are struck by the bitter irony of the acci- 
dent. In downing the bold Brandenburg, 
blind chance had accomplished what 
London’s guns and defending machines 
had not been able to do. 


Anger and Indignation in Britain 
Even if the British had known imme- 
diately of Captain Brandenburg’s mis- 
hap, it would have provided but little 
comfort. Though far from fatal, or even 
crippling, the raid burns like a bee sting 
in the national consciousness. To the 
people of London, the barefaced Gotha 
attack was a maddening spectacle. With 
unreasonable expectations, the average 
citizen turns angrily to the authorities 
for the safety of his home and family. 


*Brandenburg was hospitalized for several 
months. He went back to the England- 
Geschwader in December, 1917 to replace 
his own successor, Captain Kleine, who was 
killed on a raid over the Western Front. 
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The timely theme of home defense, 
now dramatized to the limit by the 
Gothas, is given passionate coverage in 
the press. Newspaper headlines scream 
insistent demands that such desecrations 
from the air must not happen again. Un- 
til every possible defense measure has 
been taken, there will be no rest for 
those in control of the Government. 

On the same afternoon of the raid, the 
War Cabinet meets in emergency session 
to probe the disaster and discuss counter- 
measures. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Sir William Robertson, 
promptly submits to the Cabinet that 
there must be a substantial build-up in 
airplanes for defense, even at the expense 
of other weapons if need be. The Cabi- 
net agrees that a program should be 
drawn up immediately for strengthening 
the nation’s security in the air. 

There can be little question about the 
need for quick action. The statistics 
tabulated from incoming dispatches are 
appalling to England’s leaders. Though 
only 126 bomb hits are counted, the cas- 
ualties rise to nearly 600, of which 162 
are fatalities. This total is far above 
that for any prior raid either by plane or 
airship. In fact, the number of victims 
is equal to approximately 80% of all the 
casualties resulting from twenty-three 
Zeppelin raids made in 1915. 

In contrast to the airships, gingerly 
probing Britain’s defenses by night, the 
bombers had struck directly at vital tar- 
gets in the midst of densely populated 
areas. They had dropped improved 
bombs with an accuracy possible only in 
daylight. The hard but obvious fact is 
that the Gotha had proved itself to be a 
far more formidable and _ deadlier 
weapon.? 


“Although now more of a nuisance than 
a threat, the Zeppelin was still not com- 
pletely out of the picture. On the night of 
16-17 June, for instance, the L-48 prowled 
along the English coast and attacked Rams- 
gate. This single airship dropped, one-third 
as many bombs as the Gothas had a few 
days before. Yet, only 19 casualties, or 
less than 4% of the 13 June total, were re- 
ported 
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The resulting furor rises to a high 
pitch in Parliament on the day after the 
Gotha raid. Among those appearing be- 
fore the House of Commons is Mr. Ban- 
bry, a representative from the City of 
London. He suggests that the City be 
warned of an air attack by tolling the 
bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral. There 
would be time then, he points out, for 
bank clerks to return large sums of ex- 
posed cash safely back to the vaults. To 
this, Mr. Bonar-Law, a Member of Par- 
liament, sharply retorts that the House is 
more concerned with people’s lives than 
the banks’ money. 

Another M.P. opposes any widespread 
air raid alarms. Such a hue and cry, he 
reasons coldly, would play into the hands 
of the enemy. Thousands of workers 
would leave the factories and disrupt war 
production. The entire business activity, 
he adds, would come to a halt. 

Mr. Noel Pemberton-Billing comes 
prepared to protest the shortcomings of 
the country’s air might.* But he is denied 
the word by the Speaker. Understate 
Secretary McPherson rises to point out 
England’s accessibility to German bomb- 
ers. He estimates that they can cross 
the Channel in twelve minutes. He goes 
on to expound that the raid on London 
was made in reprisal for the British at- 
tack on Zeebrugge. 

More to the point is a question raised 
by Lord Gainford in the House of Lords. 
Were any of the enemy bombers shot 
down, he asks. Lord Derby, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, replies apologet- 
ically that he does not think any were 
brought down. He adds hastily that 
there is some possibility of one Gotha 
having been destroyed. This indefinite 

*Pemberton-Billing’s interest in air matters 
was more than incidental. He had served in 
the R.N.A.S. before going to Parliament in 

1916. The Naval Air Service’s bombing 
raid on the Zeppelin factory at Friedrich- 
shafen in November, 1914 had been his 
brain child. Its success was due in good 
part to the factory plans and other data 
which Pemberton-Billing, traveling on a 
false passport, had been able to gather in 
Switzerland. 


' 
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reply brings to the fore the real shock of 
the attack on London, and that is the 
realization that England’s air defenses 
are simply not adequate enough to re- 
pel bombers attacking in broad daylight. 

Pursuit machines had been organized 
as Home Defense Squadrons in April 
1916. By the end of that year there 
were twelve such units. They occupied 
thirty aerodromes located strategically 
from the Thames estuary to Scotland. 
This force comprised 2,200 officers and 
men of the Royal Flying Corps. Why, 
indeed, Lord Gainford might well ask, 
had none of the Gothas been shot down 
on 13 June. 


To Catch a Gotha 

The ratio of defending machines to 
attacking bombers had been over five- 
to-one that day. Still, the defense 
achieved next to nothing. The truth was 
that the Gotha posed an entirely new 
and awkward situation for the British. 
The task now facing their Defense Squad- 
rons was like having to switch from 
whale harpooning to mosquito swatting. 
To succeed, a complete change of tactics 
would be needed. 

Scouting planes had managed to find 
and destroy the mammoth, thin-skinned 
Zeppelins. Even by night this had be- 
come relatively easy. Searchlights, lo- 
cated in the zones of fighter patrol lines, 
illuminated these monsters making them 
visible for miles. Once caught in the 
converging rays, the airship was fair 
game for the airplane firing incendiary 
and explosive bullets. 

Hunting a flock of Gothas proved to 
be quite a different matter, however. As 
shown by the London raid, merely lo- 
cating the enemy formation was extreme- 
ly difficult. Taking off from widely 
scattered fields, each defense pilot was 
on his own after leaving the ground. 
Though the bombers could be heard for 
miles around, the fighter pilot himself 
heard nothing but the roar of his own 
engine. And without radio contact, he 


received no information as to the enemy’s 
position. 
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Even if the defense pilot happened to 
come upon the Gothas, he had to attack 
alone in most instances. He had no 
means for calling other planes to the 
scene of battle. Piecemeal attacks were 
no great threat, obviously, to heavily 
armed bombers clustered together for 
mutual protection. 

The Gothas also had the advantage of 
being two or three miles up when first 
spotted. Many British machines retained 
on the home front were not even capable 
of reaching such altitudes. Though they 
may have been good enough to run down 
Zeppelines, most were actually second- 
rate or worse. For instance, the lead- 
ing airship-killer of the day, the B.E.2c, 
had been used for air defense since Feb- 
ruary 1916. It was well-suited for night 
flying because of its inherent stability. 
But this type had an engine of only 90 
h.p. and its ceiling was limited to 11,000 
feet. 

In the words of Field Marshal Robert- 
son, the problem was that “the distance 
in time from the coast to important 
places like London is less than the time 
required by most of the machines we now 
have to ascend to the necessary height. 
Consequently, before they can get up the 
enemy had done his job and is on his 
way home 

Because of these factors, successful in- 
terceptions of the Gothas over England 
were bound to be rare. The British, for- 
tunately, already had an extensive air 
defense system. But it would have to 
be revamped quickly to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Gothas. 


“Good Old Lloyd George!” 

What England needed in a hurry to 
deal with the German bombers were 
first-rate fighter squadrons equipped 
with machines of the latest type. Since 
these were to be found only in France, 
the question of maintaining maximum 
pressure at the front also had to be con- 
sidered. 


‘William Robertson, Soldiers and States- 
man (London: Cassell and Co., 1926), Vol. 
II, pp. 16-17. 
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Less than a week before, Sir Douglas 
Haig, Commander of the Expeditionary 
Force, had urged that every possible 
man, aeroplane, and gun be sent to 
France. According to Haig, Germany 
was wavering, and the time had come 
to end the war with one massive push. 

But the War Cabinet feels that it can- 
not overlook entirely the political impli- 
cations of the Gotha raid. It decrees 
that some priority must be given to 
soothing the ire of an aroused public at 
home. 

In communicating the Cabinet’s de- 
cision on 15 June, Sir William Robertson 
takes great pains to placate the offensive- 
minded Haig. In what seems to be a 
gem of indirectness and vagueness, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff ex- 
plains in part: 

We have been badly raided by enemy 
aeroplanes twice during the last fortnight 
There is no panic here and no de- 

sire to play the enemy’s game . . . but at 
the same time it is thought that the raid- 
ers must be given one or two sharp les- 
sons, and to do this we have not enough 
of the right sort of machines in the coun- 


try ... . The War Cabinet considered 
yesterday what should be done; whether 
reprisals should be undertaken .. . or 


whether some special effort should be 
made to deal the raiders a nasty knock. 
Opinion inclines to the latter . . . and 
the idea is that you should send over for a 
week or two one or two squadrons of 
good machines so as to give the enemy 
a warm reception; and the machines 
would then return to you....° 
Haig is understandably reluctant to 
lose even a few air squadrons for any 
length of time. The Passchendaele cam- 
paign, due to erupt at the end of July, 
is feverishly being prepared. The com- 
mander-in-chief calls in his senior Royal 
Flying Corps advisor. Acting on his ad- 
vice, Haig releases two squadrons on the 
condition that they are to be sent back 
to the front at the end of two weeks. 


The crack No. 56 Squadron, still 


mourning the loss of its renowned Cap- 
tain Albert Ball, is picked to go back to 
England. 
bid. 


It arrives ten days after the 
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Gotha raid. Viewing the war from quite 
a different angle, the battle-weary pilots 
did not exactly share Haig’s concern 
about the loss of their services over Flan- 
ders. One of them, a nineteen-year-old, 
later recalled: 

The squadron arrived at Bekesbourne 
without incident, vastly elated. Machines 
were put away, and the men, who had 
rushed home, took charge of them. 
Needless to say, all the musicians were 
among them. The defense of London 
was quite a secondary affair. The things 
of real importance were squadron dances. 
To fight Hun bombers over London 
would have been a picnic for us after 
a month of grueling Offensive Patrols. 
Good old Jerry! Good old Lloyd George!’ 


Based near Canterbury, the squadron is 
in a good position to raise havoc with 
enemy bombers on their way in and out 
of London. Its machines, S.E.5’s, are 
more than a match for the lumbering 
Gothas.? 

Three days earlier, on 20 June, No. 66 
Squadron had fallen back to Calais. This 
unit, whose one-gun Sopwith Pups had a 
ceiling of over 17,000 feet, is to serve 
as a first line of defense by flying patrols 
over the Channel. Provided they ven- 
tured back within the specified two- 
weeks’ time, the Gothas would receive 
“a nasty knock” indeed. 

But more lasting protection for the 
British capital was obviously in order. 
To determine how this best could be 
done, the War Office holds a general con- 
ference on 21 June. Lord Derby, the 
Secretary of State for War presiding, an- 
nounces that he has already recommend- 
ed doubling the strength of the Royal 
Flying Corps. This, he insists, should 


*Cecil Lewis, Sagittarius Rising (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936), p. 
167. 

This first-class fighter of 1917 was armed 
with two machine guns firing forward. One, 
a Vickers gun, was synchronized, while the 
other, a Lewis, was mounted on the upper 
wing where its fire cleared the rotating 
blade. Powered by a 140 hp. Hispano 
Suiza engine, the S.E.5 could climb 10,000 
feet in twelve minutes and go about 120 
m.p.h. in level flight. 


be done even at the cost of curtailing the 
output of “tanks” and motor transport. 
With the urgency for air defense unmis- 
takably spelled out, a committee begins 
discussions to work out the details. 

The bright, clear weather, which had 
brought the Gothas to London, continues, 
but no “wong-wongs”’® appear to dis- 
turb the peace with their din. For No. 
56 Squadron the passing days are ones of 
idleness, and the pilots make the most 
of them. Flooring is laid down in the 
large field tent being used as a squadron 
mess. Shortly after, a dance is held with 
girls coming in from Canterbury and 
other places. The event is a gay, candle- 
lit affair, with wine and music. Even an 
impromptu flying exhibition is held for 
the ladies before dinner. 

When least expected, the tortuous 
course of war can lead to the most pleas- 
ant of interludes. Days of grim battles 
in Flanders’ skies would return soon 
enough for the airmen of No. 56. There 
would be more than sufficient time in 
which to die, and, for some, there was 
but precious little left. 


The Bark and the Bite 

The precise moment for ending Eng- 
land’s respite from the scourge of the 
Gothas was for the Germans to decide. 
The war by this time had been streaking 
across Europe’s darkened skies like an 
awesome, self-consuming comet for near- 
ly three years. As it glows fiercely at 
its zenith in mid-1917, disillusioned men 
on both sides wish and pray that it might 
be arrested in its course. 

In the Allied camp sentiment grows for 
“peace without victory,” while in Ger- 
many the cry for a “peace of under- 
standing” is heard. But an anger, so vio- 
lent that the causes which had aroused it 
are forgotten, prevails. The war chief- 
tains decide to let the frightful asteroid 
complete its hellish trajectory. Over a 
year later it will burn itself out amidst 
the ruins of half a continent. On just 
whose head it was to come crashing 


*Slang term applied to the Gothas be- 
cause of the peculiar sound of their engines. 
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down, and bring crushing defeat in its 
wake, was far from clear, however, dur- 
ing this June of sunny, cloudless days. 

This uncertainty gives rise to some 
painful stocktaking, particularly on the 
German side. Might not the elusive 
dove of peace, now hovering hesitantly 
above a landscape bristling with bayonets, 
be frightened away by the terrifying 
clatter of the Gothas being sent against 
London? 

On 25 June, the German Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, expresses his concern 
to Field Marshal von Hindenburg, Chief 
of the General Staff. The chances for 
compromise could be enhanced by 
“avoiding anything which could impede 
England’s decision to enter into peace ne- 
gotiations,” writes the Kaiser’s first min- 
ister. His message to Hindenburg goes 
on to say: 

We could help from outside by avoid- 
ing irritating the chauvinistic and fanati- 
cal instincts of the English nation with- 
out cause. There is no doubt that the 
last aerial attack on London has had a 
disastrous effect in this respect. Accord- 
ing to reliable reports the anger of the 
English public has reached such a pitch 
that English statesmen, who were not 
averse to making peace, have declared 
that no English government which was 
willing to treat with Germany after such 
an occurrence would be able to withstand 
the indignation of the nation for a day. 
As I am unable to believe that such aerial 
attacks are absolutely necessary from the 
military point of view, may I be allowed 
to suggest that they be given up, in view 
of their disastrous political effects.’ 

The Imperial Chancellor is not entire- 
"Erich von Ludendorff, The General Staff 
and its Problems (London: Hutchinson and 
Co., 1920) Vol. II, pp. 449-452. The Chan- 
cellor had opposed all along the tactics of 
all-out war. On the grounds that it would 
lead to war with the U.S., he successfully 
blocked indiscriminate U-boat warfare 
throughout 1916. In March of that year, 
Bethmann-Hollweg even won out over the 
German Navy Chief, von Tirpitz, who was 
forced to resign. By mid-1917, however, 
the Chancellor’s influence on the Kaiser had 
been completely undermined by the Army 
High Command. 
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ly incorrect in anticipating the repercus- 
sions provoked by the raid’s psychologi- 
cal “bark.” Though their “bite” was very 
limited, the Gothas unquestionably had 
stirred up a hornet’s nest on 13 June. 
If the British had “fanatical instincts” 
for anything, it turned out to be for de- 
fending themselves against air attack. 

The War Office committee appointed 
to consider the Gotha menace holds a 
final meeting on 2 July. It sweepingly 
recommends increasing the authorized 
strength of the Royal Flying Corps from 
108 to 200 squadrons complete with all 
necessary aerodrome facilities and equip- 
ment. The War Cabinet not only ap- 
proves this, but also provides for an ex- 
pansion of the Royal Naval Air Service. 

As such drastic measures certainly in- 
dicate, Hindenburg was not completely 
wrong either in gauging England’s will 
to continue the war. “I do not think 
that England will be ready for a peace of 
understanding as long as she still hopes 
that Germany will collapse before her- 
self,” he writes on 7 July. “We must, 
therefore, prosecute the war with all our 
resources and the greatest intensity.” 

The aging Field Marshal is replying 
to Bethmann-Hollweg’s words of caution 
about bombing the British. Barely con- 
cealing his contempt, the Chief of the 
General Staff goes on to lecture the Im- 
perial Chancellor on the value of the 
Gothas: 

Your Excellency deprecates the aerial 
attacks on London. I do not think the 
English nature is such that anything can 
be done with them by conciliation or re- 
vealing a desire to spare them. The mili- 
tary advantages are great. They keep a 
large amount of war material away from 
the French front, and destroy important 
enemy establishments of various kinds. 
It is regrettable, but inevitable, that they 
cause the loss of innocent lives as well. 
. . . I should be glad if you would ac- 
quaint me with the facts on which you 
base your view that the recent aerial at- 
tack on London has aroused the passions 
of the English nation to a disastrous de- 
gree; and also give me the names of the 
statesmen who were agreeable to making 
peace before this raid but have now made 
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the declarations referred to by Your Ex- 

cellency.*° 

Believing as he did, it was not likely 
that Hindenburg would be swayed by 
anything that Bethmann-Hollweg might 
have to add. The old war horse, in 
fact, did not even wait for the Chancel- 
lor‘s reply.11 

On the very same day that Hinden- 
burg writes to Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
Gothas return to London. Fate would 
turn eventually against the airmen of the 
England-Geschwader but on this raid 
luck still flies with them. The fast, 
deadly pursuit machines of Nos. 56 and 
66 Squadrons are not on hand to greet 
the Gothas. Only the day before, the 
units had left Bekesbourne and Calais to 
return to duty at the front. 


“The Time Will Come .. .” 

13 June 1917, a Wednesday, was a 
doubly significant day. Early that 
morning, General Pershing had left 
London by special train for Folkestone 
to sail for France. He missed the raid 
on the capital by just a few hours. As 
the Gothas were leaving their Ghent 
bases, the trim, stern figure of “Black 
Jack” was striding down a narrow, 
wooden gangplank at Boulogne. 

Later in the day, while London was 
beset with the anger and grief of the 
raid, Paris was stirring with a far differ- 
ent spirit. Lining the boulevards and 
waving flags, the people of Paris shouted 
themselves hoarse at the sight of the 
American general with cries of “Vive 
l’Amerique!” 

Pershing quite appropriately sensed 
that his arrival in France symbolized a 
decisive, turning point in the war. In his 
memoirs, he calls the occasion a “signifi- 
cant and solemn moment.” Pershing 


*°Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 453-458. 

“Bethmann-Hollweg had little time re- 
maining to resolve his differences with the 
Army High Command. With the support of 
certain political factions in the Reichstag, the 
Supreme Command was able to overthrow 
the Chancellor on 14 July, and replace him 
with a man of its own choosing. 


makes no mention, however, of the co- 
inciding raid across the Channel. It is 
understandable, for the incident of twen- 
ty odd Gothas flying over London in 
formation had little or no effect on the 
outcome of the “great war.” 

The real meaning of the first Gotha 
attack on London was in terms of war- 
fare itself, in ways which Pershing, and 
many others of his day, would never 
fully realize. Though primitive and lim- 
ited, the raid was an unmistakable omen 
of the future. Just as the stealthy tor- 
pedo could kill the largest of ships, the 
aerial bomb, in time, would reduce the 
greatest of cities to rubble. 

But even in an immediate sense, the 
political and military reverberations of 
the attack were all out of proportion to 
the actual danger. The doubling of Brit- 
ish air strength in one swoop, at least on 
paper, the recall of sqadrons from the 
front, the diversion of considerable re- 
sources for air defense—all this had been 
spurred by little more than fifty enemy 
airmen hovering overhead for a few 
hours with relative impunity. True, they 
had made nearly 600 victims, but dur- 
ing this same period, England was suf- 
fering 2,500 casualties each day at the 
front.!* 

The really impelling thing about the 
Gotha raid was that its victims were Ci- 
vilians who had little cause to suspect, as 
they set about their business that morn- 
ing, that they would become war casual- 


“For June 1917 alone, British losses on 
the Western Front totaled 75,123. 


ties before noon. Quite apart from the 
number of Londoners killed or injured, 
the alarming reality was that this had 
happened at all, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, far away from the trenches. 

In anticipating air power’s future sig- 
nificance, the British were guided by the 
wisdom of first-hand experience. Less 
than a year after the Gothas’ first, feeble 
gropings across London’s skies, they saw 
fit to establish the world’s first, inde- 
pendent air force. At the same time, the 
English redeemed the air above their 
formerly unassailable island, and brought 
the Gotha menace to an end. 

The real wonder of this reckoning is 
that it had been all foretold with baffling 
accuracy. Long before, Gray had seen a 
vision with his poet’s eye. So inspired, 
he set down the following for us to pon- 
der over two hundred years later: 

The time will come, when thou shalt lift 

thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 


While aged peasants, too amazed for 
words, 

Stare at the flying fleets of won’drous 
birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where winds and waves confess her sov- 


ereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall 
bear, 

And reign, the sovereign of the conquered 
air.” 


“Translated from Gray’s Luna Habitabilis 
(1737) and quoted in Charles H. Gibbs- 
Smith, The Aeroplane (London: Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1960), p. 149. 
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The Pyscho-Social Instrument 


of National Policy 


By DR. THOMAS F. STATON 
Past Educational Adviser 
Command and Staff College 


HERE IS NO disputing the fact that the 
2 military instrument of national policy 
is, and always has been a lethal, mortal 
weapon. That is, it can destroy a nation 
as an independent entity if an aggressor 
nation uses it powerfully enough. There 
is nothing a nation can do to stave off 
its collapse if the military instrument 
applied against it is sufficiently devastat- 
ing or Overpowering. 

The political and economic instru- 
ments of national policy, on the other 
hand, are at most only theoretically 
devastating instruments. It might theo- 
retically be possible to literally starve a 
people to death while they yet maintained 
their independence, but the chances are 
that they would finally go to war in an 
attempt to break out of this unacceptable 
situation. The same is true of a pattern 
of political evolution which threaten 
to eventually enslave a people. The na- 
tion might be doomed to die as a political 
entity if it fought, but even so, it prob- 
ably would resort to physical combat 
before collapsing from economic or 
diplomatic pressure. Thus the military 
instrument would still be the court of 
last resort. 

With the advent of the psycho-social 
instrument of national policy the world 
encountered a second instrument with 
practical lethal potential in its own right, 
one which might destroy the sovereignty 
of a nation between the time it sensed its 
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danger and the earliest time it could 
perceive who and how to fight. To 
understand how this could be, let us con- 
sider the basic nature of the psycho- 
social instrument of national policy. 


Nature of the Psycho-Social 

Instrument of National Policy: 

The essence of the psycho-social in- 
strument of national policy is that it 
attempts to subjugate people by gaining 
control of their hopes, fears, hatreds, 
pride, discontent, aspirations, confidence, 
ignorance, or prejudices. There may be 
some real substance to the claims, 
promises, threats, and threatening ac- 
tions made by the nation employing the 
psycho-social instrument in a given situa- 
tion, but the essence that renders these 
agents psycho-social instead of economic 
or political is that they are: (1) directed 
at the wants of individuals, not govern- 
ments; (2) designed to produce results 
from emotional bases, rather than from 
the basis of the intrinsic value or real 
performance of what is given . . . they 
are based on words and feelings, not true 
accomplishment. 

This is a fine distinction but an import- 
ant one. It is so important that a nation 
employing the phycho-social instrument 
effectively may achieve at X cost more 
than another nation employing the other 
instruments and neglecting the psycho- 
social instrument achieves at 10X cost. 


' 
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Consider a simple example from current 
history: The United States financed the 
building of a railroad in an Asiatic coun- 
try, but without fanfare. That was use of 
the economic instrument of national 
power. Maybe it helped our international 
relations there, but the people of the na- 
tion did not show it. The USSR shipped 
to the same country a magnificent white 
horse, with gold-studded bridle and sad- 
dle, and an elaborately embroidered sad- 
dle cloth. It was for the country’s ruler 
to ride as he paraded before his adoring 
subjects, and was presented at a studpen- 
dous ceremony in the sight of cheering 
thousands of the country’s citizens. The 
presentation was accompanied by glowing 
speeches about the resolution of the 
USSR to extend the hand of friendship 
to that people, and protect them against 
the ravages of ravening, imperialistic 
nations. That was use of the psycho- 
social instrument. Most western corre- 
spondents writing from that nation agreed 
that the few thousand dollars it cost the 
USSR to make their psycho-social ges- 
ture produced more popular sympathy 
for the USSR that the U. S.’s several 
million earned the United States. In fact, 
we could find the railroad we financed 
being used against us by a cheering peo- 
ple following a ruler on a white horse! 

A nation applies the psycho-social in- 
strument in its most grandiose fashion 
when it woos a people without furnishing 
any tangibles to back up its glowing 
words and honeyed promises. It is using 
the psycho-social instrument in conjunc- 
tion with the economic instrument when 
it actually affords substantial help to 
back up its words, and publicizes the help 
given in such a manner as to win full 
popular appreciation of the kindness. 
When it gives the help, but doesn’t man- 
age the giving in such a manner as to win 
fully deserved credit for, it is most prob- 
ably using the economic instrument alone, 
letting the psycho-social instrument lie 
dormant. 

A similar distinction can be drawn in 
the relation of the psycho-social instru- 
ment to the political instrument. When 
a government deals with and through the 
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government of a nation, the political in- 
strument is being used. When a govern- 
ment deals with another government but 
shows preference for one faction, it is 
mixing political and the psycho-social in- 
struments. When a government ignores 
or opposes the government of a nation 
and openly or covertly concentrates on 
giving all-out support to one faction with- 
in the nation, or tries to establish a fac- 
tion hostile to the nation’s government, 
then it is using the psycho-social instru- 
ment. 

The difference between the military 
and the psycho-social instrument is 
obvious. 

The psycho-social instrument of na- 
tional policy is being used when a nation 
interferes in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation by sponsoring even non- 
political activities. Agitators promoting 
popular unrest and dissatisfaction of a 
particular segment or all of a population, 
agents attempting to sway public opinion 
toward or away from a political faction, 
fomenting strikes, sabotage, and terror- 
ism, are common psycho-social pheno- 
mena attending a campaign to extend a 
nation’s influence into another nation. 

Unlike the economic and political in- 
struments of national policy, the psycho- 
social instrument can be a lethal, mortal 
weapon, destroying the sovereignty of a 
nation without recourse, because by its 
very nature it paralyzes a nation’s will 
and ability to appeal to the instrument of 
last resort—the military. If a nation’s 
life is so torn by internal subversion that 
it is in danger of annihilation from with- 
in, it may find it impossible to go to war 
to avert the catastrophe! Thus _ the 
psycho-social instrument becomes lethal 
—bloodless perhaps, but nevertheless 
lethal so far as national sovereignty is 
concerned. 


Basic Strategy in Using the 
Psycho-Social Instrument: 
Some of the techniques of psycho- 
social action have already been men- 
tioned as examples of its use, but nothing 
has been said of the basic psychodynam- 
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ics involved. Essentially, use of the 
psycho-social instrument of national 
policy takes two forms: (1) wooing a 
people to win them to one position; and 
(2) inflaming a people to turn them 
against another position. In practice, 
most effective use of the instrument calls 
for hope, confidence, joy, and prosperity 
being associated with the nation applying 
the instrument, and hate, fear, misery, 
and oppression being associated with an 
opposite nation. The USSR is past mas- 
ter in cultivating both types of attitudes. 
The U. S. has made an elemental be- 
ginning in using the sweetness and light 
aspect, but has hardly scratched the sur- 
face in the abusive. 

There are three logical steps in em- 
ploying the psycho-social instrument in 
implementing national policy. The first 
is to establish in the minds of the people 
who are the target the idea that a group 
or a nation (the third party, if you will) 
threatens their security, prosperity or 
happiness, or can be blamed for their lack 
of security, prosperity or happiness. This 
is the abusive aspect. The second step, 
which must be well-timed and carefully 
blended, is to offer protection or relief 
from insecurity, misery, and unhappiness 
through cooperation with a power able to 
afford such relief or protection. This is 
the wooing aspect. The third step (the 
stiletto) is to eliminate all information 
which would conflict with the impres- 
sions so carefully nurtured by steps one 
and two. This step actually proceeds con- 
currently with one and two which, to a 
lesser extent, develop concurrently with 
each other instead of two following one. 
The step of eliminating conflicting in- 
formation, however, becomes more and 
more thorough as successful application 
of the first two gives increasing control 
over the minds and lives of the target 
people. 

Properly applied, this technique leads 
to complete capture of a people. It leads 
to complete control of a people’s minds 
and social-political emotions. Control of 
people’s minds and emotions means con- 
trol of their bodies and lives. Control of 
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bodies and lives of a people through con- 
trol of minds and emotions is the ulti- 
mate objective of an “unrestricted” cam- 
paign with the psycho-social instrument 
as its weapon. 

In the last analysis the aim of all war- 
fare is to control the actions of a people 
in some manner. The actions desired 
may be ceding of territory, support of a 
political belief, or acceptance of condi- 
tions of trade, but the only purpose of 
warfare is to subjugate a people to an- 
other nation’s will. In the physicial-type 
warfare that has characterized most of 
history, control of men’s actions has 
been sought through control of their 
bodies. The actions of men in a prison 
are controlled by controlling the bodies 
of these men. The actions of people 
in military-occupied countries are con- 
trolled by the control or threat of control 
of their bodies. This sort of controlling 
of actions has the important advantage of 
being possible whether the controlled 
person likes or agrees with the control or 
not. It labors under the important dis- 
advantage of requiring either the imme- 
diate physical presence of the controller 
in Overpowering force (war), or the im- 
mediate possibility of his being able to 
apply overpowering force (i.e., overt 
threat of war), if disagreement is mani- 
fested. 

The psycho-social war that is now be- 
ing waged has as its aim the control of 
men’s actions through capture of their 
minds and their feelings. This sort of 
control depends basically and intrinsic- 
ally on getting men to want to do as the 
controller wants. It has as a disadvantage 
the fact that, if the controller's popularity 
and respect diminishes, his control may 
be lost. However, it has the important 
advantage that it makes possible control 
of men’s actions at a distance, without 
large-scale physical contact, without ex- 
tensive lines of supply, and without the 
sort of overt physical activity’ that civil- 
ized nations have come to condemn as 
imperialistic. It is control of men’s actions 
through the abstract conditions of con- 
trolling their bodies. A control of men’s 
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bodies is deplored by civilized nations. 
The control of men’s minds, while equal 
or greater in effectiveness than control 
of their bodies, has not yet been fully 
recognized by nations generally as im- 
perialism or enslavement. In _ fact, 
psycho-social war is not even recognized 
by many governmental authorities as a 
potent instrument of national policy. 


Nazi Use of the 
Psycho-Social Instrument: 

The first generally recognized instance 
in modern recorded history of a full- 
scale, long-term, systematic attempt to 
control men’s activities through control- 
ling their minds occurred in Nazi Ger- 
many. The basic elements required for 
the control of men’s minds were identi- 
fied by the Nazi leaders and applied with 
mixed success—extremely high success 
with the German people, but poor to 
indifferent success with other peoples. 
The Nazis identified the three basic pro- 
cedures required to weld a body of peo- 
ple into an aggressive, devoted, and 
tightly organized party, whose perform- 
ance was guaranteed by the fanatical 
devotion of the people, to such an extent 
that control of the people’s bodies was 
necessary only in a perfunctory manner 
or in occasional instances. The three 
requisites identified by the Nazis have 
formed the basis of most, if not all, suc- 
cessful battles for the control of men’s 
minds since that time. Variations have 
been made and the degree and type of 
success has varied, but the basic pro- 
cedures have been identical. The basic 
scheme of the psycho-social campaign 
waged by the Nazi Party to gain and hold 
control of men’s minds and feelings in- 
volved the three elements already men- 
tioned: 

1. Establish in the minds of the people 
who are the target the idea that a group 
or a nation threatens their security, 
prosperity or happiness, or can be blamed 
for their lack of security, prosperity or 
happiness. 

2. Offer protection or relief from in- 
security, misery, and unhappiness through 
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cooperation with a power able to afford 
such relief or protection. 

3. Eliminate all information which 
would conflict with the impressions built 
up by steps one and two. 

This was the Nazi method. The Allies 
of World War I and the Jews were es- 
tablished as threats, hate objects, and 
objects of fear responsible for the woes, 
real or fancied, of the German people. 
The Nazi Party promised hope and the 
power to overcome these threat-hate- 
fear objects and provide in their place 
the “master race” prerogative of power, 
domination of others, and personal and 
national preeminence to every adherent. 

Censorship was clamped on contacts 
outside the geographical limits of the 
Party to minimize information which 
would reveal that the threat, hate, fear 
objects were something less than they 
were pictured as being, and to avoid 
doubts as to the all-powerfulness of the 
Party and the limited personal gains 
that the Party would, in the last analysis, 
be able to deliver. 

With these three devices the Nazi 
Party waged within Germany perhaps the 
most successful psycho-social conflict 
that has ever been waged in history. We 
now know that the percentage of 
“Nordic” Germans within the Third 
Reich who did not at least condone the 
international plans of Nazism was _ in- 
finitesimal. The combination of hatred, 
hope of gain, and seclusion from reality 
which would dispel misinformation, 
welded a national dedication admirable 
in its thoroughness if not in its objectives. 

It seems more than possible that the 
plan of the Nazis for world domination 
might have succeeded if they had em- 
ployed the same triumvirate in dealing 
with peoples outside Germany, but they 
applied only the first and third. Further- 
more, they established themselves as the 
threat-hate-fear object rather than some 
other agency whereby the threat-hate- 
fear would drive non-Germans into the 
Nazi Party. They offered no real hope, 
certainly no promise of power, and only 
the dubious gain of being permitted to 
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live as slaves, to the peoples outside 
Germany whose minds and bodies they 
were undertaking to capture. 

The German’s effectiveness in estab- 
lishing the Nazi Party as a threat-fear- 
hate object was tremendous. Their 
methods lighted the way for much of the 
terroristic procedures subsequently used 
by other agencies in the fear aspect of the 
battle for men’s minds. The buzz bomb 
did no more physical damage than less 
awesome bombs, but the buzz terrified 
those whom it did not kill. Death that 
strikes instantaneously and without warn- 
ing is fearful, but merciful in its swift- 
ness. Death that is heralded, even by a 
few seconds, arouses agony of soul in 
everyone alerted to death, even though 
he does not die. The Chinese have a 
proverb, “A coward dies a thousand 
deaths, the brave man dies but one.” 
All men are cowards to some extent, and 
everyone exposed to the whistle of the 
buzz bomb died a little every time he 
heard that whistle, even though he sur- 
vived The Battle for Britain. 

Then the term “blitzkrieg,” or the 
“lightning strike,” with its implication of 
the swift, implacable, unavoidable obli- 
vion, of divine destruction, and the utter 
hopelessness of guarding against it or 
circumventing it, caught the imagination 
of the reading world. By speaking of the 
Nazi striking force as a lightning stroke, 
thousands of people came subconsciously 
to question whether it could ever be 
foiled. When Hitler referred to his five 
columns which would win the Lowlands 
for him, and someone said, “Herr 
Fiihrer, | only see four columns on your 
map,” and Hitler replied, “My fifth 
column is already in the cities,” he not 
only coined the phrase “Fifth Column” 
but he implanted and carefully nurtured 
the impression that every nation had 
within it already a column of the Nazi 
Army working for that nation’s destruc- 
tion in an unknown way. 

As the French and Germans faced 
each other across the few yards separat- 
ing the Seigfried and Maginot lines dur- 
ing the optimistically-styled “phoney 
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war,” the demoralization of the French 
Army was begun by a variety of tactics 
in the battle to enslave the minds of the 
French soldiers. One which received 
wide publicity was the practice of the 
Germans of broadcasting over their loud 
speaker system in tones completely audi- 
ble to the French sentries and outposts 
the complete menus of meals the French 
soldiers were eating, while the meals 
were still in progress! 

The Nazis succeeded appallingly in 
many instances in their attempts to mas- 
ter men’s minds in the web of fear, but 
they never offered freedom from en- 
slavement, and their battle for men’s 
minds in many cases backfired. Given 
the alternative of death or enslavement, 
the British said, “We had rather die on 
our feet than live on our knees.” Some 
people succumbed and through abject 
fear, accepted enslavement as the price 
of existence. Others fought. 

It is now known that in the early days 
of the German invasion of Russia liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of Russian 
soldiers and civilians welcomed the Nazis 
as deliverers from enslavement and 
tyranny, but the Germans treated even 
those who voluntarily surrendered, not 
as converts who would eventually gain 
from having surrendered, but as slaves 
who would be used or exterminated. 
They succeeded in establishing hopeless 
fear among many peoples, but the urge 
for self-preservation prevented their com- 
plete success in the battle for men’s 
minds, and the Germans were eventually 
defeated. They could not benefit from 
the fruits of their victories because they 
could not augment their human resources 
by the peoples whose bodies they con- 
trolled. If a person was not one of the 
“Nordic supermen” he couldn’t join the 
Nazi Party, and could not reap the fruits 
of the success of the Party. This almost 
precluded recruits outside the coalition. 


Soviet Use of the Psycho-Social 
Instrument of National Policy: 
By design or by accident the com- 

munists have used the same basic pro- 
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cedures used by the Nazis in the battle 
for men’s minds and feelings. The com- 
munists have, however, changed the 
emphasis somewhat with results that are 
basically different from those achieved 
by the Nazis. Where the Nazis were most 
successful in achieving the unreasoning 
loyalty of their own people but only 
grudging endurance from most other 
peoples, the communists have been extra- 
ordinarily successful in mastering the 
minds and feelings of peoples outside of 
Russia; but we have reason to believe 
that they are less successful in maintain- 
ing the complete confidence of the people 
actually under their regime, at least newly 
acquired peoples. In other words, they 
have been tremendously successful in 
capturing men’s minds and _ feelings. 
When their control has been extended to 
men’s bodies, they may achieve only 
grudging endurance. 

The communist use of the three tech- 
niques of psycho-social conflict pioneered 
by the Germans is interesting. Their 
appeal is basically to the “have nots” 
throughout the world (although there 
are conspicuous apparent exceptions), 
which is sensible, since obviously “have 
nots” as a group are more interested in 
radical changes than are “haves.” The 
communists have established the “haves” 
as the threat-hate-fear objects. There is a 
profound psychological advantage in do- 
ing this. There is relatively little reason 
for a man to be envious of one who has 
less than he. On the other hand, when 
another has more than he, there is an 
implication that the other is smarter, 
more skillful, and more successful. This 
is displeasing to a man’s ego. It is dis- 
pleasing to the egos of most people to 
admit that the superior privileges and 
possessions of others are the rightful 
prerogatives of the superior abilities and 
efforts of the possessors. 

A large portion of the peoples whose 
minds and feelings communism is _ at- 
tempting to capture are either ignorant, 
unintelligent, or both. Many are incap- 
able of comprehending the economic 


principles which render necessary a cer- 
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tain concentration of wealth for the pro- 
duction of jobs. Others are able to ignore 
these principles under the urging of their 
subconscious that their personal interest 
would be served by ignoring them. 

By promises of power, recognition, and 
prestige communism has enlisted dis- 
ciples from among the wealthy, the in- 
tellectual malcontents, and the brilliant 
egomaniacs, playing on some particular 
“have not” of each individual; these in- 
congruent persons swell the mass of the 
ignorant and poverty-stricken who are the 
primary “have nots’ wooed by com- 
munism. 

Communism offers an appealing al- 
ternative in establishing the “haves” as 
threat-hate-fear objects to the “have 
nots.” It carefully fosters the idea that 
the enviable position of the “haves” is not 
due to any superiority, but to their 
criminal exploitation of the blood and 
suffering of others. The idea that a per- 
son can achieve a position happier than 
one’s own only through oppression, crim- 
inality, and means which a decent person 
would scorn, simultaneously gives the 
“have not” a tremendous ego satisfaction 
and a moral justification (albeit a dubi- 
ous one) for wresting from the oppressor 
his ill-gotten gains. When in addition to 
all this the “have not” is promised that 
as a reward for fighting this evil he will 
be given ail things that his heart desires, 
wrested from those who now possess 
them wrongfully, the appeal of commu- 
nism is terrific. 

Communism offers, at the same time, 
removal of the stigma of failure, a feel- 
ing of virtue, and the promise of im- 
mense personal gain. These seem to be 
desires that exist very strongly in most 
humans. 

Once communism gains a slight hold 
on the minds and emotions of a people, it 
immediately seeks to destroy completely 
all information not issued by the Party 
and all sources of thought and knowledge 
outside the Party. After communists gain 
control of the bodies of those whose 
minds and feelings they have captured, 
as takes place when the Communist Party 
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comes into physical power in an area, 
they instantly exert every possible effort 
to cut off utterly and completely every 
outside source of information, and com- 
pletely prohibit the least vestige of in- 
dependent thought on the part of all of 
their subjects. Evidence of this technique 
is shown by the rigid censorship of even 
the private conversations of Russians, 
Czechs, and Chinese with representatives 
of the free nations of the world. The 
censorship of press, radio and other pub- 
lic devices for the dissemination of in- 
formation is too well-known to justify 
comment. 

The techniques of accomplishing the 
elimination of conflicting information 
and thought (especially thought, per- 
haps) are suspected of being responsible 
for the large number of defections of 
communist slaves from their native 
country to the free nations. It is im- 
portant to Communism to prevent this 
seepage of disillusioned people into the 
free world, where they tell people what 
they know. The picture of life under 
communism which communists present to 
those whom they would capture through- 
out the world, may be likened to a map. 
When the Communist Party comes into 
power, this map is found to have given 
a completely false picture. The “terri- 
tory” that is the reality of the com- 
munist state is completely different from 
the picture that the “‘map of informa- 
tion” had led people to believe. When 
this is realized many are unhappy. Many 
would change their allegiance if they 
could. Certainly uncommitted peoples 
would shy off. So the iron curtain is 
closed to information which would flow 
out of communist nations as firmly as 
against information flowing in! 

The Nazis were successful with Ger- 
mans whom they confronted with both 
fear and hatred of the enemy, and hope 
of personal betterment. They were less 
successful with other peoples to whom 
they applied only one tenet of the 
psycho-social instrument—the power of 
Nazism. Communists have been highly 


successful with people not under the 
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communist regime, whom they confront 
with fear and hatred of more fortunate 
peoples, and also offer hope of bettering 
their own conditions because, whereas 
one couldn’t become a Nazi “superman” 
by conversion, one can join the Com- 
munist Party and hope to participate in 
its promised benefits. Thus, they apply 
the second tenet—relief from insecurity, 
misery, etc. However, there is reason to 
suspect that the Communist Party is less 
successful than the Nazis in its main- 
tenance of internal spirit (although not 
necessarily internal discipline), because 
its promises are found to be empty and 
without hope of fulfillment in the real 
communist nation. But when this is dis- 
covered, it is too late! The third step, 
eliminating information which would re- 
veal the untruth of the first two tenets, 
is done routinely in any dictatorship, 
Nazi, Communist, or other. 


Agencies for Employing the Psycho- 
Social Instrument of 
National Policy: 

Effective employment of the psycho- 
social instrument in international rela- 
tions doesn’t happen accidentally, or as 
a natural outgrowth of the use of other 
instruments. Spending five million dol- 
lars to bolster the economy of a nation 
doesn’t necessarily earn the gratitude and 
appreciation of the people of that coun- 
try. They don’t even comprehend the 
significance to them of a new hydro- 
electric plant, a hundred miles away. 
What does a loan to his government 
(which government, as likely as not, he 
dully resents) mean to a peasant or a 
factory worker? What does a thousand 
carloads of wheat poured into govern- 
mental warehouses and doled out by 
well-fed governmental clerks do to create 
popular affection for the nation that 
donated them? The people who eat the 
grain may not even know where it came 

from! 

From our standpoint it is unfortunate 
that a study of effective use of the 
psycho-social instrument of national 
policy becomes practically a study of 
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USSR international tactics, but this is the 
case. Five agencies can be readily iden- 
tified as basic tools of the communists in 
their psycho-social warfare. Employment 
of these agencies was at one time largely 
the function of the Comintern, the arm 
of the Communist Party responsible for 
promoting the cause of communism in 
nations outside the USSR. The Com- 
intern was abolished, in name, during 
WW II, but its basic function of reaching 
the people of nations without going 
through official channels of government 
and fomenting civil strife in nations with 
which the USSR is officially at peace, is 
now carried on aggressively by a variety 
of Soviet governmental offices. Whatever 
the office, Comintern or a covert func- 
tion of another office, the same basic 
tools are employed. Here they are, with 
a little explanation of each one. 

1. Professional Agents: Since the 
1920’s it is known that the USSR has 
maintained a number of schools for 
communist agents who will work outside 
the USSR. Mao Tse-tung is one of their 
products. At these schools, promising, 
discontented, smart young men and 
women are supported and trained at 
government expens for the exacting call- 
ing of communist agent and organizer. 
Hundreds, like Mao, are drawn from the 
native populations among which they are 
later to work. Others are Russians with 
a flair for winning the confidence of dis- 
contented people, who will become a 
rich source of native agents when they 
are established in a country. 

Whatever their nationality, these em- 
bryo agents are thoroughly trained, not 
only in the dialectics of Marxist material- 
ism, but also as skilled agitators, soap- 
box speakers, communist cell organizers, 
and saboteurs. How to identify a good 
prospect for the party, how to approach 
him, how to start the nucleus of a local 
communist organization, how to _infil- 


trate an existing organization, and what 
to do when it is infiltrated, are items in 
the training of agents. 

The result is a huge corps of highly 
Singly or 


skilled communist organizers. 
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in groups, they are then sent to nations 
as quota immigrants, through illegal en- 
try, or as businessmen or tourists, and 
financial support given them to set up 
dummy businesses or other devices to 
conceal their real missions. Then, they 
become the Egyptians we read about in 
news releases who harangue mobs on 
street corners, organizing “spontaneous” 
groups which riot through the streets 
howling “Down with the Americans!” 
They become the traders who visit the 
primitive tribes of Kenya, telling of a 
land where workers own homes, have 
plenty of food, work only a few hours 
a day; they convince the natives that they 
too can have these wonderful things if 
they will drive out the British, French, 
and American oppressors and follow the 
guidance of the Soviet. They become 
minor religious leaders who use their 
spiritual influence to sway a few of the 
faithful into the belief that only the 
USSR and the Communist Party, of all 
the world, is not bent on their persecu- 
tion and on exploiting their misery. 

Such an agent may make a strong con- 
tact on only a hundred people in a year. 
But of that hundred, five may become 
active agents in their own right, and by 
the time each of them has woven a net 
for a hundred more, and gotten five 
more agents in the process, communism 
has made an important gain in a whole 
district by the employment of the psycho- 
social instrument. 

2. Subsidized “Educational” Media: 
In the United States itself the Attorney 
General has identified several “schools” 
devoted primarily to the training of com- 
munist agents. Masquerading usually as 
evening schools, charging low tuition and 
appealing to young men and women of 
ambition and brains, but little money, 
they offer an “educational” opportunity 
to many who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to attend a standard school or 
college. Under the guise of teaching the 
social sciences, economics, and sociology, 
the tenets of Marxism are taught, and 
the more promising and enthusiastic stu- 
dents are given further training until they 
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are prepared to take their places as full- 
fledged agents in their own right. Then 
they are fed into the corps already dis- 
cussed. It is logical to suppose the exist- 
ence of such schools in other countries, 
and the constant emergence of large 
numbers of trained communist agents 
from native populations support the con- 
clusion. The effectiveness of commun- 
ist agents in arousing anti-American, anti- 
British, anti-French feeling, as well as 
anti-feelings toward even native pro- 
American groups (viz. Jordan, Iraq) is 
testimony to the effectiveness of the 
schooling Soviet agents have received. 
Of course, there is no moral nor practi- 
cal reason why any other nation should 
not establish similar schools to prepare 
competent spokesmen for its ideologies 
wherever needed. 

3. Subsidized “News” Media: It costs 
money to print and distribute leaflets and 
pamphlets, and even more money to pub- 
lish a newspaper or magazine. It is hard 
to get the advertising needed to supple- 
ment receipts from sales required for a 
new publication. It calls for heavy sub- 
sidy to start a publication these days, 
and to keep in print a publication that 
is not primarily of a mass-appeal type. 
A magazine or newspaper that is well- 
written and edited, however, can exercise 
a powerful public influence if it devoted 
itself to promoting an idea or a party 

and is sufficiently skillful and 
nonobvious about it. It is common 
knowledge and observation that the Com- 
munist Party subsidizes dozens of news- 
papers and magazines, as well as subsi- 
dizing writers and printers who turn out 
hundreds of tons of leaflets and pamph- 
lets annually. Naturally, all these mater- 
ials reflect the Communist Party line, 
some very skilfully and unobtrusively, 
some blatantly. We find an article in a 
Mexican magazine attacking United 
States immigration practices, another 
representing prostitution as rampant in 
the United States. Communist-inspired? 
Not necessarily, but certainly serving the 
communist purpose. If the articles are 


false and defamatory, the likelihood of 
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their being communist-inspired increases. 
Some communist gains in the psycho-so- 
cial war are probably made with every 
such article that is published. 

There is nothing to hinder a com- 
pletely independent newspaper or maga- 
zine publisher from espousing an anti- 
communist line and promoting it as hard 
as the communist-sponsored ones pro- 
mote the party line. But the independent 
journalist has to make a living and sup- 
port his publication. This makes him 
more sensitive to pressures from organ- 
ized groups, who might want him to 
soft-pedal his feelings, than is the subsi- 
dized journalist. Also, when he dis- 
agrees with a particular policy or action 
of his friends he is likely to take a fierce 
pride in “calling it as he sees it” instead 
of trying to rally popular support for 
the action he dislikes, because of matters 
of policy. This is fine from the stand- 
point of journalistic freedom, but weak- 
ens the hand of the side depending on 
that journalist for support in the psycho- 
social war. Now, add to this built-in un- 
reliability of the completely independent 
journalist the terrific handicap anyone 
operates under when he has to finance 
his own way while his competitor can 
do what he wants to, secure in the knowl- 
edge that if he does not make the money 
he needs it will be forthcoming from his 
backer. The tremendous power of sub- 
sidized publications as agencies for em- 
ploying the psycho-social instrument of 
national policy in international politics 
then becomes obvious. 

4. Official Statements and Proposals: 
Certainly most official statements and 
proposals are little related to the psycho- 
social instrument of national policy, even 
when directed at an international audi- 
ence. Some such statements have a psy- 
cho-social warfare element in them, how- 
ever, and some are 9912 % pure psycho- 
social tactics. An example of the latter 
is the oft-repeated Soviet “demand” that 
the U. S. discontinue its nuclear weapons 
tests which are “threatening the lives 
and security of the peoples of the Pacific 
area,” and that the U. S. “desist from 
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bacterial attacks against the farms of the 
Ukraine.” 

These are pure psycho-social tactics be- 
cause their sole purpose is to drive home 
to the minds of a people an idea which 
has no basis in fact. It is an attempt to 
influence the feelings and thoughts of a 
people, not on the basis of reality, but 
on the basis of an imaginary condition 
presented to them as reality. 

The appeal of the President of the 
United States for an “open skies” inspec- 
tion plan to prohibit heavy armaments of 
all kinds was basically a political appeal 
from one government to another.  Inci- 
dentally, it had strong psycho-social over- 
tones in its appeal to the longing for 
peace in the minds of peoples throughout 
the world. If, when it became apparent 
that the USSR would not willingly agree 
to such a plan, the international public 
information agencies of the U. S. had 
daily, month after month, called to peo- 
ple’s attention that the U. S. was ready 
and anxious to adopt a plan that would 
insure international peace, and the USSR 
was so firmly committed to a policy of 
imperialism that it would not agree, the 
U.S. would have been using a technique 
of psycho-social warfare. It would have 
been swaying the minds of people by em- 
phasizing the hyprocritical mask of peace 
assumed by the USSR. If the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had continued, at intervals, to 
press (with great publicity) the USSR to 
agree to the “open skies” policy even 
while knowing the USSR would not 
agree, it would have been making effec- 
tive use of the psycho-social instrument 
of national policy by constantly keeping 
itself before the people of the world as 
working for a peace rejected by the 
USSR. Instead, the U.S. made the prop- 
osition and dropped it, (practically) when 
it was refused. This was an obvious 
neglect of a brilliant chance to make a 
gain in psycho-social war for the sym- 
pathies of peoples throughout the world 

. a neglect that could still be retrieved 
by reviving the issue and pushing it hard, 
with great publicity. 


The empty speeches about Soviet de- 
sires for peace and good will toward 
peoples of the world are excellent ex- 
amples of psycho-social techniques, state- 
ments made for no purpose except to im- 
press an idea on the minds of people. 
It should be noted that both truth and 
falsehood may be tools of the psycho- 


social instrument. In the example just 
cited it was falsehood. Publicizing the 


U.S.’s willingness to adopt an inspection 
policy which would make “surprise war” 
impossible would be truth, but it would 
still be psycho-social warfare. Its psy- 
cho-social, as contrasted with its political, 
element would grow as it became appar- 
ent that the USSR would not accept the 
plan, if the demand were continued pure- 
ly for its psychological effect on peace- 
hungry peoples of the world. 

The speeches of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin in their tours, indeed the whole 
gesture of such tours, is more a psycho- 


social technique than a political one. The } 
real political decisions are probably made 


in places other than the parades, public 
speeches, and public appearances. But 
the impression on the people of the na- 
tions visited is made by the public ap- 
pearances and ceremonies! They have 
no real, intrinsic meaning, but they are 
gestures which sway the minds and feel- 
ings of thousands of people. They are 
first-class use of the psycho-social instru- 
ment. 

The with which the USSR 
proclaimed its “disarmament,” consisting 
of demobilizing a few unneeded battal- 
ions of soldiers to get some badly-needed 
farm labor, is a perfect example of psy- 
cho-social conflict waged by official an- 
nouncements. Its May Day shows of 
force its threats of destruction on 
peoples who incur the wrath of the 
USSR that the old “sword 
rattling” aspect of psycho-social conflict 
is not being neglected as new techniques 
are developed. Official announcements 
from the USSR have, indeed, employed 
the Red Army and Red Air Force as 
both threat-protection agencies. 
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5. Free Schools for Foreign Nationals 
—Technological and Professional Educa- 
tion with Political Indoctrination: 

The United States expends annually 
an enormous sum of money for educa- 
tion of foreign students, either through 
the medium of scholarships and support 
in this country, or through teachers sent 
into other countries. Much of the po- 
tential of this expenditure in the Cold 
War area is lost, however, because of 
the nature of the education given to for- 
eign students. We have proceeded on 
the assumption that an educational pro- 
gram such as is given American youth 
will be an effective means of establishing 
democratic principles and our cultural 
and social ethics in foreign students. 
We have, in fact, tacitly assumed that our 
education will make better world citizens 
of foreign students studying under our 
tutelage than would systematic indoctri- 
nation in our social, economic, and po- 
litical principles. Unfortunately, this as- 
sumption simply is not true. Take one 
group of students and subject them to a 
thorough indoctrination in the tenets of 
Communism and give another compara- 
ble group standard American higher ed- 
ucation, and the Communist indoctri- 
nated group will be much more firm, 
articulate, and effective in the instru- 
ments of Communism than the general 
education group will be of democracy 


and other principles representing the 
American way of life. 
To succeed in the Cold War there 


should be a complete restudy of our en- 
tire educational endeavors for students 
of other nations and the program de- 
signed as an intensive indoctrination in 
the political, economic, and social ideals 
which we espouse, along with whatever 
professional or technical training they 
receive. Then increase our educational 


program for foreign students ten times 
over, and we will have an intelligent and 
effective instrument of national policy. 

6. Theatrical Gestures: This is a catch- 
all, meaning all the little things which, 
materially speaking, have but a minute 
effect in the great onrushing stream of 
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humanity, but do make big impressions 
on people. The exhibits the USSR 
sends to the fairs of India, machinery 
with placards saying that the Soviet gov- 
ernment provides its farmers with such 
equipment. The airlift that carries a 
few stranded Bedouins to the destination 
of their religious pilgrimage. The food 
train that stops in village after village, 
bedecked with signs proclaiming the ori- 
gin of the food at the hands and in the 
hearts of friends overseas, scattering a 
few bites to each person who appears. 

None of these things contribute greatly 
to the welfare of a nation as a whole. 
Few contribute much even to the recipi- 
ents of the bounty, in the long run. They 
give a pleasure, a surcease from hunger, 
a goal reached, for the moment. The 
hunger returns tomorrow,—there is an- 
other goal, and so on. But the acts live 
in the minds of the people. They are 
things that are talked about in the eve- 
nings when friends gather together; and 
the names of nations and peoples associ- 
ated with those gestures become objects 
of affection in the minds and hearts of 
the people. 

Such moves, designed to impress, catch 
attention, produce a favorable association 
in the minds of people, are employment 
of the psycho-social instrument of na- 
tional policy in one of its most effective 
forms. 

(There needs to be a lot of study 
done on this subject. Even the USSR 
has only scratched the surface of its 
possibilities. ) 


Media of the Psycho-Social 

Instrument of National Policy: 

It is important to remember that, in 
the last analysis, all use of the psycho- 
social instrument has, as its objective, 
one or more of three ultimate objectives: 

1. Establishing a group as the threat- 
hate-fear object of a people. 

2. Establishing another group as a 
faith-hope-trust object. 

3. Eliminating information which 
would conflict with the first two objec- 
tives. The more common philosophies 
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and media for doing these things have 
already been brought into our discussion 
while considering the agencies of psycho- 
social conflict. Actually, any media that 
can be used to sway public opinion (or 
private opinion, for that matter) is grist 
for the mill of psycho-social conflict. 
The more commonly used ones are: 
Propaganda—Pamphlets, leaflets, word- 
of-mouth, newspapers, magazines, 
street-corner speakers, news com- 
mentators, columnists, writers, person- 
al contact agents. Information and 
ideas disseminated by these media 
may be either true and accurate, or 
false and misleading to any degree. 
Subversion and sedition—These are real- 
ly partial objectives of “propaganda,” 
but are worthy of specific mention. 
Their purpose is to cripple a society 
and economy, or destroy confidence 
in an existing government. Common 
tools are incited strikes, riots, charac- 
ter assassination, boycotts and protest 
marches. Here, too, either truth or 
falsehood may be used, i. e., the un- 
rest generated may be on legitimate 
grounds of true grievances, or on 
false grounds which the people have 
been convinced are true. 
Intimidation—Threats of economic re- 
prisals or bodily harm, backed up on 
occasion by actual kidnappings and 
assassinations, are methods used to 
bring unwilling persons into line. 
Communists have used threats of re- 
prisals against relatives behind the iron 
curtain to secure the services of a de- 
sired but unwilling individual. It 
should be borne in mind that all-out, 
unrestricted war in the psycho-social 
sphere can be waged (and is being 
waged at this moment by the USSR) 
without “total” war involving shoot- 
ing. The futility of protesting the 
use of a medium such as intimidation 
is obvious when one recognizes that, 
as far as one party in the conflict is 
concerned, it is already engaged in 
actual, absolute, unrestricted war, but 
has merely not deemed it advantageous 
to start shooting ... . yet. 


Censorship—Part of the means of elimi- 


nating conflicting information from 
the minds of a target people in psycho- 
social conflict lies in creating an atti- 
tude which leads them to ignore con- 
flicting information. Another means 
involves censorship of what they are 
permitted to see, read, and hear. A 
third involves thought control, teach- 
ing that sin lies not merely in what 
is thought. but in the very act of think- 
ing in areas where higher authority 
has given the answers. Brainwashing 
is preparation for this sort of censor- 
ship, the censorship of thought itself. 


Military Threat—Massing troops on an 


enemy’s border is a largely outmoded 
medium of psycho-social conflict, re- 
sorted to only in desperation. It is 
seldom necessary, when a mass flight 
of aircraft can demonstrate, on a day’s 
notice, more threatening destructive 
potential than a month’s maneuvering 
of a half-dozen divisions. It must al- 
ways be remembered that for greatest 
effect, the psycho-social instrument of 
national policy must be backed up with 
enough military might to assure a peo- 
ple that the group wooing them and 
making attractive promises cannot be 
suddenly wiped out by a shooting at- 
tack by its enemies. At this point the 
military instrument merges so closely 
with the psycho-social that the two 
cannot be definitely delineated. A 
strong military force lends weight to 
propaganda and seditious movements 
initiated by its agents by its very ex- 
istence. Contrariwise, seditious move- 
ments which diminish the combat po- 
tential of a military force, are just as 
militarily disastrous as battles result- 
ing in equal losses of potential. When 
a military force itself is used actively 
as an agent in psycho-social conflict 
(as in mercy airlifts, mass good-will 
flights, and simulated-mission flights) 
in contrast to its passive role of merely 
existing, the two instruments form a 
combination that can be matched or 
beaten only by another nation combin- 
ing the two more effectively! The 
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very business of trumpeting the horrors 
of total nuclear war to the point of 
raising doubts in the minds of a people 
as to whether total war is justifiable 
under any circumstances, is the epit- 


atively new concept, and is little under- 


stood generally. The USSR has devel- 
oped highly effective techniques of using 
all the presently known agents and media 
of psycho-social warfare, but the re- 


ome of psycho-social conflict. It is 

paralyzing a people’s will to fight by 

terror associated with a military wea- 
pon, and may be as fatal to a sovereign 

nation as actual annihilation by mili- 

tary weapons. 

Conclusion: The psycho-social instru- 
ment has been with us since the begin- 
ning of civilization, but as a recognized 
instrument of national policy it is a rel- 


mainder of the world has shown little 
appreciation of either the techniques or 
lethality of this instrument of national 
policy. This is unfortunate, because the 
potential of this weapon far surpasses the 
potential of the political and economic 
instruments, and can actually defeat us 
by barring us from use of our military 
instrument! 


IS AMERICA THINKING THROUGH ITS CHALLENGE? 


There is an old saying in the game of football to the effect that the best defense 
is a good offense. Even if it is fortunate, without an effective offense the best 
defense can gain only a scoreless tie. 

This is just as true in war, be it cold or hot, and verification of the truth of the 
saying is nowhere more obvious than in the fact that freedom has been losing the 
war being waged on it by the advocates of international Communism. 

In the opinion of many experienced men and women throughout the country, 
the defense of the United States has been falling apart at the seams precisely because 
it is expressly, exclusively, and even apologetically “defensive.” 

Our announced and unchanging stance has been that the very most we can hope 
to obtain from this program is an extension of our present, precarious “coexistence” 
with the enemies of freedom. In other words, we have been, and are, playing for a 
scoreless tie and every time we have made even a tiny mistake the opposition has 
scored against us. The cold hard facts are that while we have been playing for a 
scoreless tie, we have been losing the game for freedom. The advocates of Com- 
munism are not playing a game. They are conducting a cold-blooded war in which 
their announced goal is control of the entire human race. This is not the kind of 
war which most Americans understand. It is a war of propaganda, of words, of 
nerves, of subversion and deceit. But it is a war nevertheless, and unless we wake 
up and start training some soldiers in this kind of warfare, so that we can start 
playing to win, freedom in America and freedom all over the world may be lost. 

And with the arrogant and ruthless gangsters who are the opposition in this 
game of life and death, you may be sure that if we lose we shall not be given the 
chance of a return engagement, and we will not become refugees because we'll have 
no place to go. 
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THE FABULOUS “FORTY-NINERS” 


Compiled by 
CAPTAIN STANLEY J. GROGAN, JR. 


pera YEARS AGO at Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, on January 16, 1941, one 
of the USAF’s top combat outfits was 
activated. Then it was known as the 
“49th Fighter Group.” Today with the 
changing times, the “Forty-Niners” are 
known throughout NATO as the 49th 
Tactical Fighter Wing of the 17th Air 
Force based at Spangdahlem Air Base, 
Germany, a part of the NATO counter- 
force. 

Their commander, Colonel Wilbur J. 
Grumbles, Eden; Texas, has the unique 
distinction of leading the same unit in 
USAFE that he once commanded during 
the Korean police action a scant eight 
years past. 

Unit anniversaries are a traditional ob- 
servance throughout the service, but the 
49th possesses a record in peace and in 
war, placing it in the ranks of military 
units worthy of special recognition. 

During World War II the sum of three 
years of combat in the South Pacific gave 
the “Fighting Forty-Ninth” a total of 43 
aces and 678 Japanese planes destroyed 
in air-to-air action. The outfit chalked 


up a record unequaled by any other 
fighter groups of any service in the Pa- 
cific Theater of operations. 
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Statistics, however, can be misleading. 
The purpose of top-notch 49th pilots 
was not to see how many planes they 
could put into oblivion, but to gain the 
tactical offensive in the critical year of 
1942. By their kills in the air, numer- 
ous combat air patrols, interdiction mis- 
sions, escort activities, and a host of re- 
lated skills ably performed, 49th pilots 
played an important role in halting the 
Japanese advance in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. The persistent Forty-Niners 
fought from Australia to the Philippines, 
and in late 1944 and 1945, participated 
in joint operations which contributed 
much towards the liberation of the Is- 
lands. 

The top American ace of all wars, 
Major Richard I. Bong, Poplar, Wiscon- 
sin, was a 49th pilot for much of the 
Pacific fighting. Although Major Bong 
flew with six different organizations in 
WW II, twenty-one of his 40 victories 
were won while he was a member of the 
7th and 9th Squadrons of the wing. He 
destroyed his first five enemy planes, 
however, with the 39th Squadron of the 
35th Fighter Group. 

Lt. Colonel Gerald R. Johnson, who 
gained 24 kills, was a member of the 
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7th and 9th Squadrons. Johnson chalked 
up 22 of his 24 kills as a 49th pilot. 

Capt. Robert M. DeHaven, a 14-kill 
“ace” was the 7th’s leading scorer in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

The 49th pilots of the era caught the 
public eye and lifted America’s lagging 
morale in 1942. The word “ace” cre- 
ated a public image which to the fighter 
pilots meant just plain hard work. 

Cited for its action in the air defense 
of Darwin, Australia, from March 14- 
August 25, 1942, the unit “although 
greatly outnumbered by enemy aircraft 
boldly intercepted the enemy on every 
attempted attack and extracted a toll far 
out of proportion to its own losses.” 

When the Japanese invaded Papua 
from July 23, 1942—Jan. 23, 1943, the 
49th mettle against the enemy was large- 
ly responsible for a successful combined 
defense. “Air Forces,” the citation reads, 
“By repeatedly attacking the enemy 
ground forces and installations, by de- 
stroying his convoys attempting rein- 
forcement and supply—made possible the 
success of the ground operations.” 

Typical of the dedicated attitude of 
49th pilots are the words in the citation 
in the Medal of Honor presented to Ma- 
jor Richard I. Bong in the fall of 1944 
for action over Borneo and Leyte in 
October and November of that year. 

“For conspicuous gallantry—though 
assigned to duty as a gunnery instructor 
and neither required nor expected to per- 
form combat duty, Major Bong volun- 
tarily and at his own urgent request, 
engaged in repeated combat missions in- 
cluding unusually hazardous actions, sor- 
ties over Balikpapan, Borneo, and in the 
Leyte area of the Philippines. His ag- 
gressiveness and daring resulted in his 
shooting down eight enemy airplanes dur- 
ing this period.” 

During WW II the 49th received three 
United States Citations and one Philip- 
pine Republic Unit Citation. The Ameri- 


can citations were for action over Dar- 
win, Australia, from March 14—August 
25, 1942, for action over Papua, New 
Guinea, from July 23, 1942 to January 
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23, 1943 and for action over Leyte, P.I. 
from October 27 to December 7, 1944. 
The National Defense Forces at Quezon 
City on April 3, 1950, awarded the Phil- 
ippine citation for action to the 49th 
during the Philippine campaign of inde- 
pendence 1944-1945. 

In Korea, also, the battle citations of 
the Korean action are pioneering efforts 
which made history in the early 1950's. 
As the first jet fighter organization to 
operate actively in the combat field, the 
49th was able to extend the effective 
striking range of the F-80 aircraft in ex- 
cess of 200 miles over previous opera- 
tions from bases in Japan. The opera- 
tion, unparalleled in the history of the 
Air Force, increased combat sorties, 
saved fuel, and gave pilots the ability to 
remain over enemy territory for greater 
periods of time, thus aiding the United 
Nations’ effort considerably. 

Although the Korean War did not pro- 
duce 49th aces because of the mission 
involved, the “FORTY-NINERS” man- 
aged to bag 27 enemy aircraft in their 
first clash with the enemy from June 
27-November 25, 1950. But the mission 
was bombardment. Here they excelled. 
In 17,625 combat hours flown in the 
brief span of 5 months, the pilots of the 
49th destroyed 239 tanks, 105 vehicles, 
94 locomotives, 1,706 rail cars, and 
2,900 miscellaneous targets such as 
bridges, supply dumps, and vessels of all 
kinds. 

From July 9-November 27, 1951, a 
total of 9,874 combat hours was flown. 
“Kills” for the period included seven air- 
craft, 575 vehicles, 51 locomotives, 301 
troop casualties, and 1,347 miscellaneous 
targets destroyed. Lt. Colonel (now Col- 
onel) Wilbur J. Grumbles, present 49th 
Commander, led the 49th from May 20 
to November 4, 1951. 

After Korea the 49th was based in 
various Far East assignments. Its last 
area was at Misawa Air Base, Japan, 
prior to its transfer to Etain Air Base, 
France, in name only, upon deactivation 
of the 388th Fighter Bomber Group in 
1957. The wing served at Etain until 
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August 25, 1959 when Operation “Red 
Richard” sent it to its present base, 
Spangdahlem, Germany. 

The 49th has used eight different types 
of aircraft during its history. They are: 
P-35, P-40, P-47, P-38, F-51, F-80, F-84, 
and F-100. 

Its history is one born of war in the 
struggling days of WW II to the times 
of eternal vigilance—the Cold War of 
the 1950’s and 1960's. 

The details of its background are as 
significant as the high points. After its 
activation and initial training period, the 
49th served as one of the bulwarks of the 
free world. 

On January 1942 the unit left Morri- 
son Field, Florida, and proceeded to the 
San Francisco Port of Embarkation, 
where it arrived on January 8. Four 
days later the Group sailed from the 
United States aboard the SS Mariposa, 
and thus became one of the first opera- 
tional units of the Army Air Force to be 
sent from the United States to the South- 
west Pacific. The Group arrived at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on February 2, and 
from there it moved to Camp Darley, ar- 
riving on the same day. After the unit 
had completed its move to Hankstown, 
New South Wales, in mid-February, it 
received its first F-40’s, which had been 
assembled recently at various depots in 
Australia. For the next month the 49th 
was busily engaged in combat training. 
At that same time the Japanese were 
continuing their advance toward Austra- 
lia, and that continent, under constant 
air attack, was threatened with invasion. 
Early in March approximately 25 pilots 
and planes were sent to Melbourne, 
where they were to keep a constant air 
patrol over the docks in order to inter- 
cept possible air raid attempts on the 
huge convoy that was arriving at that 
city. 

About that same time a flight from the 
7th Squadron was sent to Horn Island, 
off the northern tip of Cape York. On 
March 14, when the Japanese made a 
bombing raid over Horn Island, those 
pilots participated in their first air en- 
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gagement. Five of the enemy planes 
were downed, and no losses were sus- 
tained by the flight of the 7th Squadron. 
In that air battle, Lieutenant A. T. House, 
Jr. exhibited the skill, daring, and cour- 
age which characterized the pilots of the 
49th Group. After shooting down his 
first enemy plane, Lieutenant House be- 
gan to fire on a second. His guns 
jammed, but the Lieutenant, undaunted, 
maneuvered his F-40 over the Zero and 
suddenly dapped his plane’s right wing 
tip into the Zero’s cockpit. The enemy 
fighter, almost ripped in two, plummeted 
to the earth. With two feet of his plane’s 
wing tip torn away, Lieutenant House 
had difficulty in keeping the F-40 from 
rolling; but, in an excellent display of 
flying skill, he managed to land his plane 
safely. 

Late in March 1942 the flight of the 
7th Squadron left Horn Island and re- 
joined the Group at Bankstown. Mean- 
while, the 9th Squadron, which had been 
stationed at Williamstown, moved up to 
Darwin, Australia. A regular target for 
enemy bombers, Darwin was in dire need 
of fighter protection. About that same 
time the 49th Group was strengthened by 
the addition of 13 pilots who had fought 
in the Philippines and whose experience 
was invaluable. Practically all of those 
men were “Aces”, the most famous one 
being Capt. (later Lt. Colonel) Boyd 
(“Buzz”) Wagner, who had become 
America’s first “Ace” in WW II, having 
downed his fifth enemy plane on 18 De- 
cember 1941. Capt. Wagner later com- 
manded his own fighter group in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

By April the 9th Squadron was seeing 
plenty of action in the skies over Darwin. 
On April 4, for example, 14 P-40’s of 
that unit shot down 9 of 13 attacking 
enemy planes. Japanese raids increased 
to such an extent, however, that it was 
necessary to move the entire Group to 
the Darwin area later in April. That 
was the first time the unit had operated 
together since arriving in Australia. An- 
other highlight occurred on April 25, 
when the 49th intercepted 24 planes over 
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the city. In that attack, the largest en- 
emy effort since February 1942, the skies 
over Darwin were comparatively quiet; 
the enemy apparently did not want to 
risk further setbacks at the hands of the 
49th Fighter Group. About the middle 
of June, however, the Japanese again be- 
gan their regular air strikes on Darwin, 
and from June to August the Group flew 
mission after mission to protect the city. 

The results of the Group’s efforts are 
extraordinary, considering that the pilots 
often were outnumbered in aerial com- 
bat and that the enemy Zero was superior 
to the P-40. During the period April 7- 
August 23, the 49’ers shot down 64 en- 
emy planes in the Darwin area, while 
losing only 16 P-40’s. Credit probably 
should be given to the Group for twice 
that number of Japanese planes, because, 
as a result of mechanical failures, lack 
of fuel, and damage sustained in com- 
bat, many of the enemy aircraft undoubt- 
edly were lost during the 500-mile over- 
water flight to their base. Much of the 
49th Fighter Group’s success during that 
period must be attributed to the ground 
crews, whose careful maintenance of the 
P-40’s kept mechanical failures at a mini- 
mum. During those early months in 
Australia the pilots also learned much in 
the way of combat tactics, and in later 
engagements they put their knowledge to 
work, insuring success after success in 
aerial battles. 

By August 1942 the unit had won un- 
disputed daylight air superiority over the 
northern territory of Australia; moreover, 
its action was instrumental in preventing 
an invasion of that continent. In Sep- 
tember the Group turned over its respon- 
sibilities for the defense of the Darwin 
area to the RAAF and began prepara- 
tions for the move to New Guinea, where 
it was to support our forces in the de- 
fense of the Port Moresby area. 

The 7th Fighter Squadron moved up 
to New Guinea in mid-September 1942, 
and on September 19, flew its first mis- 
sion from Port Moresby. Before that 


unit was joined by the rest of the Group, 
it flew strafing and dive-bombing mis- 
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sions against various targets in New 
Guinea. The squadron was particularly 
successful in knocking out the Wairopi 
bridge, which helped to stall the Japan- 
ese drive toward Port Moresby, the last 
allied stronghold in New Guinea. Group 
Headquarters and the 8th Fighter-Bomb- 
er Squadron were transported to New 
Guinea aboard the USAF _ Seewitch, 
which arrived at Port Moresby on Octo- 
ber 9th; the 9th Squadron followed on 
October 31. While the 49th Group was 
stationed at Port Moresby, its squadron 
operated from various fields in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city. 

The primary mission of the Group at 
that time was to provide air defense for 
Port Moresby and the surrounding area; 
however, the unit also flew escort for 
bombers, and dive-bombed and strafed 
enemy supply lines, troops, and installa- 
tions in support of Australian and Amer- 
ican ground troops. 

The unit completed one of its most 
outstanding missions on January 6, 1943. 
On that day the enemy attempted to run 
a convoy, consisting of four transports 
and six escort vessels, into Lae, New 
Guinea. Once the ships came into range, 
the Group directed 72 sorties against the 
convoy. Several of the F-40’s dropped 
300-lb. bombs in dive-bombing attacks. 
Lts. A. T. House, Jr., and Claude S. 
Burtnette claimed one of the transports 
destroyed. In that same engagement the 
“49’ers” shot down 15 enemy planes. 
Three of those aircraft were destroyed 
by Lt. (later Major) Richard I. Bong, 
bringing his total to five aerial victories 
and making him an “ace”. In March 
1943, the unit played an important part 
in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea. A 
dozen or more (possibly 15) enemy 
planes were downed in that engagement. 

After moving to the advance base at 
Dobodura, New Guinea, in April 1943, 
the unit’s primary function was to main- 
tain control of the sea approaches to the 
Nuon Guld; its secondary task was to 
provide ground support. In fulfilling its 
secondary mission the Group flew many 
fighter sweeps and dive-bombing missions 
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to the Lae and Salamaua areas. In No- 
vember 1943 the 49th moved to Gusap, 
New Guinea, where it remained until 
May 1944, flying support missions for 
the ground forces driving across New 
Guinea. One highlight occurred during 
that period. On January 23, 34 P-40’s 
engaged 65 enemy planes over Wewak, 
and after the battle was over the Group 
had destroyed 13 of the Japanese aircraft 
and probably destroyed 4 more. By way 
of comparison, the 49th lost only two of 
its P-40’s. 

On April 19, 1944 the ground echelon 
moved to Finschhafen and then to Hol- 
landia, where it arrived in May. The 
air echelon began operations from the 
latter base in May after completing the 
move from Gusap. During the last part 
of the month the Group’s P-40’s carried 
the V Fighter Command’s entire support 
burden in the operations against Aarmi, 
New Guinea. After a short stay at Hol- 
landia, the ground echelon was trans- 
ported aboard LST’s to the island of 
Biak, which had just been invaded by 
our forces. When the men landed on 
the beach on June 5, they found that the 
airdrome, their destination, was still in 
enemy hands. As a result, the men had 
to camp on the beach where they were 
subjected to frequent bombing and straf- 
ing attacks by enemy aircraft. 

Infiltration by Japanese ground forces 
also was a constant danger, and the men 
had to be prepared to fight on the ground 
at a moment’s notice. As a matter of 
fact, on June 18, the ground echelon 
furnished men for perimeter defense duty 
just behind the infantry lines. By June 
20, the airdrome had been taken, and 
the men were able to make permanent 
camp three miles from the field. Mean- 
while, the air echelon, still operating 
from Hollandia, flew dive-bombing and 
strafing attacks over Noemfoor Island 
and ground support missions on Biak. On 
June 22, the first section of the air eche- 
lon flew from Hollandia to Biak; by the 
end of the month the move had been 
completed. During operations from 


Biak, the main targets were located in 
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New Guinea, Noemfoor, and Biak itself. 
In September most of the Group’s mis- 
sions were carried out by the 9th Fighter 
Squadron because the other squadrons 
were making the transition to P-38 air- 
craft. The 9th Squadron which already 
had changed to P-38’s raided various tar- 
gets in the Halmahera Island, and on 
September 2, completed an outstanding 
mission to Davao, Mindanao. The 690- 
mile flight to the target was the longest 
mission attempted by the unit’s P-38’s 
up until that time. 

On October 14, the ground echelon 
boarded LST’s and sailed from Biak to 
Leyte. After an uneventful voyage of 
nine days, the convoy was greeted by an 
enemy air attack on the morning of the 
tenth day. After the raid was over the 
men landed on the beach and proceeded 
to the airstrip at Tacloban, Leyte. They 
found the airfield unserviceable, how- 
ever, and every air force unit on the 
Island was asked to provide men to lay 
straw matting. The personnel of the 
49th Fighter Group worked day and 
night in order to have the field ready 
before the air echelon arrived from Biak. 

Meanwhile, the air echelon at Biak 
was continuing its attacks against enemy 
targets in the Halmahera. The 7th 
Squadron, having completed its conver- 
sion to P-38’s, flew its first mission in 
those planes on October 9, when it 
bombed the Kairotoe airstrip on Ceram 
Island. The following day the 9th 
Squadron, staging through Morotai, flew 
fighter cover for bombers striking Bali- 
kpapan, Borneo, the important enemy oil 
center. The round-trip flight of 1,600 
miles was the longest escort mission 
flown in the Southwest Pacific up until 
that time. On October 27, the air eche- 
lons of the 7th and 9th Squadrons flew 
from Biak to Tacloban, Leyte. Their air- 
craft were the first American land-based 
fighter planes in the Philippines since 
early in 1942. Amidst resounding cheers 
from the townspeople, Lt. Col. George A. 
Walker, the Group’s Commanding Offi- 
cer, was welcomed by General MacAr- 
thur and General Kenney. After refuel- 
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ing, the 9th Fighter Squadron went up 
on patrol and, to celebrate their arrival, 
the pilots shot down six enemy aircraft 
that afternoon. 

One of the 49th’s most memorable 
events occurred on October 29, when Lt. 
Milden E. Mathre shot down for the 
Group its 500th enemy plane. The fol- 
lowing statement was made by General 
MacArthur when he announced the unit’s 
500th aerial victory: 

The 49th in air battles in the South- 
west Pacific has set a record for the de- 
struction of enemy planes which I be- 
lieve is unsurpassed by any group of fight- 

in the war. Before coming to the 

Philippines as our first land-based air unit, 
they were crowding the 500 mark. In 
seven days in the Philippines, they have 
well passed 500 and are now shooting for 
the 600th. They are unsurpassed in the 
alr. 

Althought the Field at Tacloban was 
under attack by the enemy both day and 
night, the 49th Fighter Group was still 
able to carry out its assigned missions. 
Because of the enemy air activity over 
Leyte, the unit had plenty of targets at 
which to shoot. Eighty-four Japanese 
aircraft were shot down during Novem- 
ber, and “aces” were made “every day.” 
When not intercepting enemy aircraft 
over Tacloban, the Group flew most of 
its offensive missions.over Ormoc Bay, 
directing its attacks against enemy ship- 
ping which was attempting to bring re- 
inforcements to the Japanese garrisons 
on the island. After returning from one 
such mission on November 3, the 9th 
Squadron spotted a long enemy truck 
convoy on t’1e road between Ormoc and 
Valencia. The convoy, unable to leave 
the road because of the swamps on either 
side, was a perfect target for the diving 
P-38's. In that mission it was estimated 
that 25-30 trucks were destroyed and 
30-40 horses were killed, and tremendous 
casualties were inflicted on enemy per- 
sonnel; according to Philippine guerrilla 
forces, the number of Japanese killed or 
wounded in that attack amounted to 
2,400. 
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The month of December 1944 saw 
the 49th Fighter Group do its bit in the 
last phases of the Leyte campaign and 
extend its range of operations to Luzon, 
where it covered the landings and dis- 
couraged . interceptions of our B-24’s as 
they hammered away at Manila and its 
surrounding airfields. The ground eche- 
lon moved to Mindoro Island on Decem- 
ber 27, and was joined by the air eche- 
lon during the period January 4-6, 1945. 
From Mindoro the P-38’s of the 49th 
were used in fighter sweep, search, 
dive-bombing, and escort missions to Lu- 
zon. During the month of January the 
pilots dropped Napalm bombs for the 
first time, and from then until the end of 
the war the 49th flew many Napalm at- 
tacks, achieving excellent results. By 
February 1945 enemy air opposition was 
practically nonexistent and, as a result, 
the unit flew mostly dive-bombing mis- 
sions in support of ground forces, an op- 
eration which continued to the close of 
the war. In March 1945, the Group 
flew close-ground support missions in Lu- 
zon and raided enemy airdromes on For- 
mosa and Hainan Islands. Dive-bombing 
missions to Formosa, as well as fighter 
sweeps along the China coast, continued 
through April. During May the unit at- 
tacked enemy transportation, bridges, 
gun emplacements, and towns, in support 
of troops on Luzon. Napalm was used 
with much success, especially in routing 
the Japanese out of the Ipo Dam area, 
where our ground forces had been held 
up in their advance. June 1945 marked 
the last month of full-scale operations 
and bad weather restricted the unit’s 
activities in July. The end of WW II 
found the Group in the process of mov- 
ing to Okinawa. After a short stay on 
that island, the 49th moved to Japan 
where it became a part of the occupa- 
tion force. 

From 1946 to 1950 efforts of the 49th 
were concentrated upon the training of 
its personnel. As part of the occupa- 
tional force for Japan, the unit shared 
responsibility for the air defense of the 
Japanese Islands. 
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The large amount of flying time ac- up to Taegu, Korea, and became the 
cumulated in F-51 and F-80 aircraft was first combat fighter outfit to operate 
evidence of the state of combat readiness actively from bases in South Korea. It 
maintained by the group. In addition to directed its attacks against enemy targets 
routine activities, the organization partici- along the 38th Parallel. 
pated in aerial reviews, fly-overs, and By 1951 the 49th Group was engaged 
various maneuvers. primarily in interdiction operations 
When hostilities in Korea began on against the Communist forces. The roads 
June 25, 1950, the 49th, then a fighter- and railroads in the area between Pyong- 
bomber organization, was prepared to yang and Sinuiju, which comprised the 
enter into the police action in defense of main channel of transportation for the 
South Korea. The unit’s first task was western coast of North Korea, were con- 
to cover the evacuation of civilian per-  tinual targets for the Group. Rail inter- 
sonnel from Kimpo and Suwon. When _ diction and close support missions for the 
that mission had been completed, the ground forces comprised the two main 
Group began flying ground-support mis- operations of the 49th until hostilities in 
sions in order to hold back the advancing Korea were halted. 
North Korean armies. By early August On April 1, 1953 the Group moved 
1950, United Nations’ troops had been’ the Kunsan Airdrome, Korea, and seven 
squeezed into a small perimeter in the months later the organization returned to 
southeast corner of Korea. In support Japan and took station at Komeki Air 
of those ground troops, the 49th flew Base. In September 1954 it moved to 
mission after mission against the enemy Magoya Air Base. Later it was sent to 
forces which were trying to seize Pusan Misawa and from there to Etain, France. 
and Taegu, the last United Nations’ Today it guards the free world from 
strongholds in Korea. After the enemy Spangdahlem, Germany as an _ integral 
had been pushed back, the Group moved part of the 17th Air Force. 


ARE WE ON THE RIGHT ROAD? 


One of the truly great authorities on Communist tactics and objectives was the 
late General Claire Chennault. He was the leader of the famous “Flying Tigers” 
and was later Commander of the United States Air Force in the Far East. Shortly 
before he died, General Chennault testified before the House of Representatives 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Among other things, he said this: 

“I believe the Communists will not take over a lot of Asia where they could. 
They want us to continue pouring aid into those areas, break us, build up a national 
debt, spend everything that we earn from day to day, month to month, and year to 
year, until our currency is no longer of any value. Then they will be able to take 
the United States in turn.” 

According to this dying statement of General Chennault, the Communists are 
delighted with the methods we have employed to defeat them and hope for more of 
the same. The reason for our failures in the cold war is elemental. The basic strat- 
egy in all war is to strengthen yourself while you weaken the enemy. We have 
employed this principle in reverse. For many years, we have continuously and con- 
sciously strengthened the Communist enemy while we have diluted our own strength 
in internationalism and foreign giveaways. 

Could Chennault be wrong? Are we buying peace and freedom, or paying 
installments to defeat? 
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An Accolade to Calbraith P. Rodgers 


By Maj. Gen. ORVIL A. ANDERSON, USAF (Ret) 


PANNING THE UNITED STATES in a 
S nonstop flight from coast-to-coast in 
a matter of 5-6 hours is today routine. 
Fifty years ago man had yet to reach that 
experience in an airplane, but at least 
three men were dreaming on it. 

These three venturesome pioneers, 
spurred by a common motivation of 
making a dream come true, launched 
three separate and competing expeditions, 
Robert G. Fowler was the first to get 
underway. On September 11th, 1911, 
he started from San Francisco and was 
headed for New York in a crudely fab- 
ricated airplane that was modern for its 
time. A series of mishaps forced him to 
move back to Los Angeles and start 
again on 19 October, 1911. He ulti- 
mately reached his destination sometime 
in 1912, but not in time to make a first. 
James J. Ward launched his venture from 
New York on 13 September, but was 
forced to cancel out after traveling 221 
miles. Calbraith P. Rodgers followed on 
17 September from that same city and 
quickly disclosed, by his decisions and 
conduct, that he would brook no failure. 
He was made in the mold of a truly 
venturesome, do-or-die, pioneer. His 
experience in being the first man to span 
this continent by air, merits retelling in 
some detail. 

He left New York on 17 September 
and arrived at Pasadena, California on 5 
November after being 49 days on the 
way. He made 68 scheduled landings 


and many others that were forced; some 
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because he got lost, and others through 
structural and mechanical failures. He 
experienced many dead-stick landings 
and weathered through 13 crashes. 

In finding his way across the continent 
he had no navigation aids. These were 
to come much later. He followed rail- 
roads and at times got on the wrong one. 
There were no roads, much less road 
maps to give him additional check 
points. He had no instruments to guide 
through fogs and stormy weather, and 
no compass to give him direction. He flew 
exclusively by directions received from 
the seat of his pants, and all pilots now 
know that this was a dangerous guide 
whenever the horizon and the ground 
became obscured. Another hazard to 
safe and sane flying that he had to bear 
was in not knowing what the weather 
would be in flight or at destination: he 
had no support from weather forecasts. 
To top it all, he sat in an open seat in 
front of a single engine with nothing to 
shield him from either wind or weather. 
This was truly primitive flying. 

While the flying hazards and problems 
were multiple in form, he faced more 
than their equal on the ground. Each 
time he landed a detailed inspection had 
to be made, parts that had failed re- 
placed, and the ship rerigged for the next 
flying venture. With each hour in flight, 
vibration took its toll; replacement of 
parts increased and flying became more 
risky. The Wright Brothers, who had 
built the airplane, made the estimate that 
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it wouldn't last through a_ sustained 
flight of 100 miles. Orville Wright 
made this observation more emphatic in 
his final warning to Rodgers, “You 
shouldn't try it, Cal, the darn thing will 
vibrate itself to pieces.” It did, but as 
the pieces fell off Rodgers replaced them, 
and he flew the airplane through to its 
goal with almost none of the original 
parts remaining. At Imperial Junction, 
California, with only three more legs to 
go, the engine had to be completely re- 
built by cannibalizing the spare plane and 
extensive repairs were made on_ the 
plane. 

To accomplish this major maintenance 
job, Rodgers had gained the support of 
Armour Company. For naming the 
plane “Vin Fiz,” a new soft drink the 
company: was promoting, Armour pro- 
vided a special train of the three cars to 
provide logistic and maintenance support. 
The first car accommodated the mainte- 
nance crew, Mrs. Rodgers, and company 
publicists; the second carried the Wright- 
B airplane and was the repair shop and 
spare parts storeroom; the third car car- 
ried an automobile. Rodgers paid $5,000 
for the plane he took along as a spare 
from an $11,000 duration prize he had 
recently won at the Chicago International 
Aviation Meet. 

The plane Rodgers flew was a spe- 
cially designed streamline model the 
Wright's called an E-X. He paid $5,000 
for it and $4,000 additional for spare 
parts. This gave him a $14,000 invest- 
ment in the venture. By way of reim- 
bursement the Armour Company agreed 
to pay him at the rate of $5.00 for each 
mile he flew. 

Perhaps the most impelling urge to 
complete a coast-to-coast trip by air was 
a $50,000 prize offered by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst to the first aviator perform- 
ing the feat before 10 October 1911. 
When Rodgers left New York on 17 
September his chance of winning this 
prize was dim. He was flying across 
Missouri when time ran out, but this 
didn’t lessen his determination to carry 
the venture through. 


But this was not a one-man venture. 
Rodgers flew the airplane and faced the 
expanding hazards, but two very able 
mechanics kept the airplane flying. A 
large stockage of spares and finally can- 
nibalizing the spare airplane made this 
achievement possible. Charles L. Wig- 
gin, Rodger’s personal mechanic, and 
Charles E. Taylor, a mechanic loaned by 
the Wright Company, performed a stellar 
task in keeping this rapidly deteriorating 
craft in operation. They played a key 
role. 

Taylor, the Wright mechanic, gave a 
good first-hand accounting of that ex- 
perience in an article he wrote for Slip- 
stream back in June 1918. He wrote: 

“Things went from bad to worse after 
leaving Kansas City, and we were con- 
stantly repairing something about the ship. 

“Almost every evening after a hop had 
been made, we had to completely over- 
haul the engine. 

“One of the great difficulties was that 
the magneto plugs were constantly com- 
ing loose, and on _ several occasions 
Rodgers had to hold the warping lever 
with his knees while he tightened the 
plugs with his right hand, which was an 
extremely risky procedure . 

“Oil lines broke, cracked cylinders and 
crystallized intake valves endangered 
Rodgers’ life. These were everyday oc- 
currences while we were passing through 
Texas. We had three bad crashes in 
Texas, and several minor ones, and a 
baby jack rabbit that some of the boys 
had picked up as a mascot after getting 
into Texas, was discarded as being bad 
luck instead of good. 

“Rodgers didn’t seem to mind the fact 
that the engine was getting worse and 
vorse, and the plane itself was in none- 
too-good condition. I kept telling him 
that he should lay over for several days 
to go over it completely, and that it was 
dangerous to go on without doing so. 
He would only laugh at my pessimistic 
opinions, and seemed to handle the plane 
reaily better than ever. 

“On the hop out of Arizona to Banning, 
California, however, a real catastrophe 
and near-tragedy happened. He had 
passed Imperial Junction at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet and was over the Salton 
Sea. The No. 1 cylinder blew out and 
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almost tore the right wing off. Rodgers’ 
right arm was badly injured, and the 
plane plunged downward. He soon re- 
gained control, handling the warping 
lever with his knee, and glided the six 
miles back to Imperial Junction. 

“We took the engine out of the old 
Model-B plane which was in the hangar 
car, used two cylinders out of it, and 
practically built a new engine. 

“We were only 178 miles from Pasa- 
dena, the official destination of the flight, 
but at this point I was forced to leave the 
party because of the illness of my wife.” 


Rodgers left Imperial Junction on 4 
November with only three more flights 
to go. While passing through the narrow 
San Gorgonia Pass the improvised en- 
gine began to labor, the magneto plugs 
again came loose, the radiator began to 
leak, and then a connecting rod broke. 
Once again he resorted to his knee for 
controlling the plane while he used his 
right hand to make adjustments on the 
engine. He kept the engine alive until 
he reached a landing at Banning. His 
mechanics gave the engine another major 
overhaul and turned him loose for Po- 
mona, where he arrived that evening. 

The next day his flight to Pasadena 
was uneventful, but he received a hero’s 
welcome when he landed. 


Then, feeling that Pasadena might be 


questioned as a coast town, on 12 No- 
vember he took off for Long Beach. He 
crashed at Compton, and both the plane 
and pilot suffered major damage. When 
the plane and pilot were both able to 
fly again, he flew on to Long Beach, his 
final destination. He arrived at Long 
Beach on 10 December and got another 
royal welcome. 

Four months later he took the road 
that was then becoming common to avi- 
ation pioneers. He died in the cockpit on 
3 April, 1912, while making an exhi- 
bition flight at Long Beach, California. 
While inspecting the remnants of the 
plane, Frank Shafer, Rodger’s mechanic 
at that time, found a sea gull wedged 
between the tail frame and the rudder. 
This could have been a _ contributing 
cause. The record only shows that he 
overstayed his time in a glide and crashed 
into the water with fatal results. 

In his response to courage, determina- 
tion, and dedicated purpose, Calbraith P. 
Rodgers left a record that few men will 
ever excel. He left a heritage that will 
endure for as long as exploratory pio- 
neers persist in probing and breaking 
through air and space frontiers. This 
heritage is measured, not so much in the 
feat that he accomplished, as in the will 
of this man to attain it. 


Weapons and weapon systems reflect their military value through five basic 
features: (1) range, as it relates to specific target systems; (2) penetrating power; 
(3) destroying power; (4) base security; (5) comprehension of the minds that con- 


trol the weapons. 


The weakest feature will usually dictate over-all worth. 


O. A. A. 


Objective military strategy responds to four basic questions: What, how, when, 
and where, are forces to be employed? When they are not faced up to, the challenge 


will always be foggy. 


O. A. A. 
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Remarks by: 


A 
Tribute 
to 


Leonardo da Vinci 


VITO F. LANZA 


Hon. VITO F. LANZA, Member, Board of Education of the City of 


New York 


Occasion: 


Final Meeting of Columbia Association of the Board of Education of the 


School Year, June 16, 1961. 


A\ ie ARE LIVING in a rapidly moving 
jet and space age society. Not a day 
passes when we do not read or hear 
about some kind of air power accom- 
plishment. It may be an orbiting rocket, 
an X-15 flight from New York to Cali- 
fornia with the pilot arriving, at least 
according to the clock, before the time 
of take-off, or the recent flights into 
space by United States Astronaut, Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and Soviet 
Cosmonaut, Major Yuri Gagarin. 

Yet, as we give some serious thought 
to how all of this came into existence— 
indeed how aviation itself began—we 
somehow do not start with the Wright 
Brothers at the turn of the century, al- 
though indeed their contributions to flight 
were of paramount importance, but rath- 
er we go back to the imaginative and 
creative abilities possessed by the immor- 
tal Leonardo da Vinci. It is with da 
Vinci that we find the “seed” of flight 
and aviation. 

The thinking of da Vinci, recorded in 
notebooks of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, has moved skyward 
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and has orbited in ever-widening circles 
until the flights into space of today. 

Very often, creative periods in _his- 
tory have produced one man who, in his 
life and labors and character, summed 
up the dominant impulses and purposes 
of his time and whose thoughts and ideas, 
in many respects, reflect the impulses 
and purposes of our time. Such a man 
was Leonardo da Vinci. In his concep- 
tions and achievements we see the spe- 
cial qualities and ideals of his age—but 
more than that, we understand better the 
significance of our age. 

He was the poet of technology, seek- 
ing out hidden rhythms in nature, com- 
bining them in symphonies of invention. 
It is certainly not accidental that da 
Vinci’s bursting creativity in the fields of 
science and mathematics, especially dur- 
ing his later years of life, overflowed in 
copious notes—thousands of them— 
where he marked down observations, 
sketches, and casual thoughts. 

The night can never darken on the 
empire of Leonardo da Vinci’s genius. 
More than any other man, especially 
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during the period before this century, it 
was he who understood, and indeed ex- 
plained, the theories of flying, the driv- 
ing force of the epoch of aviation. What 
would better suggest the catholicity of his 
role than his ornithopter or flying ma- 
chine. This machine consisted of a 
wooden frame, two huge wings, a series 
of ropes and pulleys, and a _ windlass. 
Lying prone in the frame, his feet in 
leather stirrups connected by pulleys to 
the wings, the flyer was to move his feet 
up and down to flap the wings. At the 
same time he was to operate the windlass 
with his arms and guide the machine. 
And, my friends, this was designed in the 
early sixteenth century, and da Vinci's 
work and sketches certainly were not far 
from what was designed three centuries 
later! 

In remote lands, as much as in modern 
cities, it is the theory of flight as first 
seen by da Vinci, that has added years 
to the productive and social lives of every 
human being. 

As a young man, da Vinci approached 
the problems of flight scientifically, de- 
fining the principles of aerodynamic reci- 
procity 200 years before Newton. “The 
movement of the air against a fixed 
thing is as great as the movement of the 
movable thing against the air which is 
immovable,” da Vinci recorded. 

Leonardo’s construction of flying ap- 
paratus and testing devices show the 
struggle of his mind with the problem of 
conquering space. However, in his later 
years, the idea of a flying machine loses 
importance for Leonardo as he concen- 
trates more on research into the physical 
properties of air and the mechanical 
forces acting within it. In these forces 
he sought to understand what he called 
the “Moving Spirit” or the “Great Op- 
erator’ whose power runs the cosmos. 
And this brought him to the ultimate 
goal of his artistic and scientific nature: 
to visualize the “invisible.” 

Perhaps the crowning achievement of 
exploring the unknown forces in nature 
are the so-called Deluge drawings of da 
Vinci which date sometime between 1515 
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and 1518, the last years of his life. In 
these drawings, Leonardo attempted to 
explain, through sketches of the cosmos, 
creation, life, and the end of the world. 
I am talking particularly of his sketches 
on the study of birds, in which he shows, 
with lines, the resistance of wind, and 
also his sketches of a study of an orni- 
thopter and his sketches which show an 
instrument so close to our present-day 
helicopter and another which could not 
be mistaken for a parachute. 

Thus, da Vinci’s study of flight and 
cosmology raised the natural science to a 
metaphysical plane—nature and __its 
forces became a symbolic portrait of their 
Creator to Leonardo. 

No inventory of da Vinci’s inventions 
can encompass the true dimensions of his 
achievements. Every one of them, even 
his rough sketches and uncompleted 
notes, became the wellspring of inven- 
tions by others. Today, his contributions 
flow as perpetual tributaries into the main 
stream of every industry, every science, 
and every technology. Subtract what is 
da Vinci's in our current civilization, and 
the calendar of history would roll back- 
ward by decades. 

Even the aviation industry—the space 
and jet theories of our day—all of which 
matured hundreds of years after da Vin- 
ci’s lifetime, have drawn much of their 
sustenance from his genius. One cer- 
tainly does not hear very often of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci as the pioneer of avia- 
tion as we know it today. Yet his crea- 
tive imprint is indelible on aviation. 

And so, as you discuss among your- 
selves the important world-wide accom- 
plishments of Commander Shepard and 
Major Gagarin, and the thousands of 
unsung individuals working on_ these 
projects, think a little about where it all 
began. Think about the genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

As we look into space, let us in this 
age as da Vinci in his age, look up and 
think up at the marvel which the cosmos 
can serve for the greater good of man- 
kind and the greater glory of God. 


A typical Alaskan Frontier Settlement on the Banks of the Yukon River at the turn 
of the Century. 


ALASKAN COMMUNICATIONS 
1867 — 1914 


By VERDEN McQUEEN, Lt. 


Col. USAF 


Part I: A New Territory (1867-1901) 


Introduction 

is A gold mind for any his- 
torian of air power. The annals of the 
area are filled with the words and deeds 
of such colorful leaders as Seward, 
Greely, and Mitchell. These men not 
only prophesied a great future for the 
new territory as a strategic military base 
of operations, they also foresaw and pro- 
moted the all-important communications 
which were to make their prediction a 

reality. 
Alaska’s 


salient contribution to air 


power was not in developing aircraft and 
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weaponry, but in pioneering communi- 
cations systems to support military mis- 
sions. Furthermore, it was the Signal 
Corps that made communications his- 
tory in those early days. It was the Army 
Signal Corps’ Alaska Communications 
System that opened Seward’s Ice Box 
to solid progress. It is significant that 
Billy Mitchell, as a Second Lieutenant, 
began his climb to fame with the Signal 
Corps in Alaska. 

The Alaska Communications System 
has generously opened its historical files 
to me in preparing this three-part article. 
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My material has been taken directly from 
documents which belong to the Alaska 
Communications System office. I have 
only rearranged a small portion of the 
available data into a three-part series 
and edited the basic documents in a 
manner which, I hope, will make the 
story easier to read and understand. 


Background 
William Henry Seward, Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of State, was an outspoken advo- 
cate of the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia. 

“If we would provide an adequate 
defense for the United States,” he argued, 
“we must have Greenland and Iceland 
to dominate the North Atlantic, and 
Alaska to dominate the North Pacific.” 


Although a skeptical Congress balked 
at the proposal to buy Greenland and 
Iceland, which the Danes were also will- 
ing to sell in the same time period, it did 
agree to pay Russia $7,200,000 for the 
territory of Alaska. The treaty to trans- 
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fer Alaska to the United States was 
signed on March 30, 1867. On October 
18, 1867, the American flag was raised 
at Sitka, the former Russian capital of 
Alaska. 

From 1867 to 1877, the affairs of the 
Territory were administered by the War 
Department, and small army garrisons 
were maintained at Kenai, Kodiak, Sitka, 
Tongass, Wrangell, and two outposts on 
the bleak islands of St. Paul and St. 
George. Communication with all of these 
points was by sea. The territory re- 
mained largely unexplored, unexploited, 
and almost unpopulated, and small gar- 
risons were sufficient to maintain peace 
with the Indian tribes, even with the war- 
like Tlingit Indians of southeastern 
Alaska. 

On June 14, 1877, the War Depart- 
ment withdrew all troops from Alaska 
and led the natives around Sitka to be- 
lieve that the United States was aban- 
doning the territory. The natives, no 
longer held in check by the soldiers, be- 
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gan assembling under the leadership of 
an Indian called “Sitka Jack.” Late in 
1878 trouble arose at Sitka over the 
murder of three white men by Indians, 
and in 1879 Sitka Jack, with a hundred 
of his warriors, began to infiltrate the 
city. The frightened people of Sitka sent 
a desperate call for protection to the 
nearest military post, Victoria, British 
Columbia. Captain H. Holmes A’Court, 
commander of H.M.S. Osprey, answered 
the plea. The British commander pro- 
ceeded to Sitka, entered the harbor, and 
cleared his deck for action. But he had 
hardly prepared his men for battle when 
Sitka Jack and his warriors quietly left 
town. 

The near-tragedy at Sitka was enough 
to point out the desperate need for pro- 
tection in the untamed territory. In 
April 1879, the American government 
sent a Navy gunboat, U.S.S. Alaska, to 
Alaska for patrol duty. From his head- 
quarters at Sitka, Captain Brown, the 
commander of that vessel, and the com- 
manders of the vessels which followed, 


gave Alaska a Navy government that 
continued until 1884, when a civil gov- 
ernment was established with Sitka as its 
capital. 

The discovery of gold in the Klondike 
in 1896 and at Nome in 1898 brought 
thousands of prospectors stampeding to 
Alaska. Close on their heels came 
gamblers, robbers, and other lawless ele- 
ments which seem to follow frontiers, 
Reverberations of the strife and killings 
in the roaring gold camps, echoing in the 
halls of Congress, brought quick action. 
The civil establishment in Alaska was 
slowly expanding, but Washington called 
on the Army to meet the immediate 
situation. 

A military department for Alaska was 
created with headquarters at St. Michael, 
on Norton Sound. The new Alaskan De- 
partment reported to the Department of 
the Columbia, at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington, which had military jurisdic- 
tion over the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. Forts were built and garrisons 
established in Alaska at Fort St. Michael, 
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near the mouth of the Yukon; Fort Davis 
near Nome; Fort Gibbon near Tanana, 
at the junction of the Yukon and Tan- 
ana Rivers; Fort Egbert at Eagle, near 
where the Yukon crosses the Canadian 
boundary; Fort Liscum near Valdez, on 
Prince William Sound; and at Fort Wil- 
liam H. Seward, at Haines Mission near 
Skagway, later known as Chilkoot Bar- 
racks. 


Founding of the WAMCATS 

Administration of the military garri- 
sons in Alaska was extremely difficult, 
as there was no means of signal com- 
munication, and supply and _ trading 
steamers traversed the rivers at infre- 
quent intervals. As much as one year 
was required to send a message from the 
interior of Alaska to the United States 
and obtain an answer. 

To remedy this situation, in an act 
approved May 26, 1900, Congress pro- 
vided: “For the purpose of connecting 
headquarters, Department of Alaska, at 
St. Michael, by military telegraph and 
cable lines with other military stations 
in Alaska, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty dollars: 
Provided, that commercial business may 
be done over these military lines under 
such conditions as may be deemed, by 
the Secretary of War, equitable and in 
the public interests. . . .” 

Thus was the Washington-Alaska Mil- 
itary Cable and Telegraph System 
(WAMCATS) born. The system was 
commonly known throughout the Army 
as “Wa’m Cats,” or “Warm Cats.” In 
later years the name of the system was 
changed to the Alaska Communications 
System (ACS), but men of ACS were 
still called Wa’m Cats by the sourdoughs 
until quite recently. 

The Act provided Brigadier General 
Adolphus Washington Greely, the first 
Chief Signal Officer, with the authority 
and funds required to realize his dream 
of a communications system that would 
tie together the garrisons of Alaska, and 
eventually connect them with Washing- 
ton through an all-American telegraph 
and cable system.. The hard-hitting 
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Elihu Root, who was Secretary of War 
in the cabinets of William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt, furnished Greely 
with the necessary political support for 
the undertaking. General Greely, in his 
“Handbook of Alaska,” wrote: ‘While 
the entire responsibility for route, con- 
struction, equipment, installation, and 
operation, rested by law on the writer, 
the enterprise should have dragged for 
years but for the far-seeing policy of Mr. 
Root, one of the great American War 
Secretaries.” 


The Telegraph Trail 

A half century before the birth of the 
WAMCATS, adventurous men _ had 
visioned a land communications route 
northwestward across the American con- 
tinent and over the narrow gap of the 
Bering Strait to the vast continental do- 
main of Asia — a route that would join 
the new and old worlds over an immense 
land bridge. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany had completed a telegraph line 
northward from San Francisco to Port- 
land, Oregon, in March 1864, just as 
the Civil War was drawing to a bloody 
climax. 

With the successful construction of 
that first leg through the Northwest wild- 
erness, Hiram Sidley, the second presi- 
dent of Western Union, began to dream 
of a telegraph circuit that would girdle 
the globe — a circuit that would start at 
the international boundary and thread a 
course northward through British Colum- 
bia for approximately 850 miles. It 
would drive westward for 1800 miles 
across the unknown wastes of Russian- 
America (Alaska), plunge under the 
forty-mile channel of the stormy Bering 
Strait, and span Siberia for 2450 miles to 
the mouth of the Amur River on the Sea 
of Okhotsk, north of Vladivostok. From 
there the line would stretch on across the’ 
vastness of Siberia to Moscow and the 
capitals of Europe. 

The transatlantic cable, completed in 
1858, had proven to be a failure. A 
message of little more than ninety words, 
sent by Queen Victoria to President 
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An early telegraph office was built at Melozi, between Nulato and Ft. Gibbon. (This 
picture was taken 10 August 1908). 


Lt. Billy Mitchell, first on left, standing in his blues with fellow officers of the Signal 
Corps under the Florida pines in 1898 at Jacksonville two years prior to his tour of duty 
in Alaska. He was posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor as General Mitchell in 
recognition of his “outstanding pioneer service and foresight in the field of American 
military aviation.” He enlisted in the Army in the Ist Wisconsin Infantry. 
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Buchanan, was the only traffic trans- 
mitted over it. The failure of the Great 
Eastern to lay a new cable in 1865 dis- 
couraged the speculators who otherwise 
might have invested more capital to im- 
prove the conditions then existing. These 
repeated failures of Cyrus W. Field had 
fostered the belief that it was impossible 
to lay or maintain a telegraph cable 
under the Atlantic. 

In 1864 Queen Victoria’s government 
granted Western Union a right-of-way 
through British Columbia; and the gov- 
ernments of America and Canada voted 
asum of $500,000 for exploiting the land 
route to Europe. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company selected Colonel 
Charles S. Bulkley of the United States 
Army Engineers to lead the venture. 
Colonel Bulkley knew telegraphy and 
telegraph line construction. During the 
critical days of the Civil War, he had 
been in charge of the military telegraph 
of the southwest, and had strung wires 
through that wild Indian domain. He 
had constructed the line down the At- 
lantic seaboard to New Orleans; and 
he was the inventor of important elec- 
trical instruments. This new northern 
expedition was to travel over territory 
that was only blank space on the maps; 
it would be forced to explore as well as 
build. But Colonel Bulkley knew from 
previous experience what hardship and 
peril were. 

Russia, 


surprisingly 
agreed to do its part by constructing 
7,000 miles of line across the Siberian 
tundra to Nickolayevsk near the mouth 
of the Amur. 


enough, had 


Northward from Portland in_ the 
United States the line was strung under 
the leadership of R. R. Haines and James 
Gamble. The telegraph trail was hewed 
300 miles to New Westminster, British 
Columbia. When the line reached the 
Fraser River, British Columbia’s gover- 
nor, Frederick Seymour, was on hand 
himself to aid in spanning the surging 
stream. In the primeval forest along 
Puget Sound, men cut and trimmed 
countless poles. These were rushed to 
the workers setting up the line, and 


always ahead of this operation, trail- 
blazers were exploring and reconnoiter- 
ing. Edmund Conway, another American 
Army officer who had been exploring 
the Skeena River watershed in British 
Columbia’s timbered vastness, sent in a 
report on the Quesnel region: 


“This country is extremely favorable. 
In general, it is open. Beautiful prairies 
are scattered along the route, which in 
every direction seems to be covered with 
lakes. Occasionally we pass over a 
swamp, but most of the swamp country 
can be avoided by following the high 
knolls. Hay pasturage can be had in 
abundance, and, by preparing for it in 
time, sufficient hay can be secured to 
winter any number of stock. This section 
of the country will also be found well 
adapted for raising stock and growing 
vegetables for the subsistence of em- 
ployees.” 


While his subordinates toiled over the 
ranges, Colonel Bulkley sailed into the 
fiords and coves of the Inside Passage 
looking for places to land supplies. Pres- 
ident Lincoln had instructed the Ameri- 
can navy to lend sloops and cutters for 
this purpose. North of Quesnel in the 
British Columbia solitudes, the Western 
Union party hewed a fifty-foot right-of- 
way out of the forests. For nearly eight 
decades this swath has been known 
throughout British Columbia and Alaska 
as “Telegraph Trail.” Aviators have used 
it as a route to guide them to Alaska. 
Near the British Columbia-Yukon line 
the Telegraph Trail became part of the 
Alaska Highway. 

As some of the parties entered Russian- 
America and others roamed across 
Siberia, hardships multiplied. Slowly but 
steadily, however, the adventure went 
forward. Poles were erected, lines strung, 
and routes surveyed. Negotiations were 
even started to extend the line to China. 
The line was slowly driven through the 
wilderness up the Fraser River and north- 
ward through British Columbia behind 
the coast range of mountains, then via 
Telegraph Creek to Ashcroft, British 
Columbia, at the headwaters of the 
Yukon. Great, lumbering, two-wheeled 
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carts were used to transport supplies; 
cattle were driven in herds. along the line 
and slaughtered at the camps and tele- 
graph stations to provide fresh meat. 

But the second and successful attempt 
to lay a transatlantic cable caused this 
ambitious Russo-American project to be 
abandoned in 1866. 

Glass insulators were sold to Indians 
for drinking cups. Ponderous spools of 
telegraph wire were bartered for furs; the 
wire became suspension bridges and fish- 
ing nets. To this day, Indians in British 
Columbia ride on packhorses along the 
trails blazed by Bulkley, Conway, and 
Pope. On the map appeared Telegraph 
Creek and the Bulkley River; and in 
Alaska a lake, a glacier, and a mountain 
are named for another member of the ex- 
pedition, Robert Kennicott. 

The Telegraph Trail did not accom- 
plish its mission because an easier route 
for wires to Europe had been found. Yet 
it played a vital role in America’s ac- 
quisition of Alaska, a step of immeasur- 
able historic significance, particularly in 
the light of present-day events. It also 
pointed the way overland across America 
to Asia. The Alaska international mili- 
tary highway is one of the first efforts to 
follow that trail. 

Following the discovery of gold in the 
Cassiar district south of the Yukon in 
1877, and in the Klondike in 1896, the 
telegraph line was acquired by the British 
Columbia Provincial Government and 
placed in operation. At the turn of the 
century, Canadian telegraph circuits were 
in operation between the United States 
and Quesnel, B. C., and between Atlin, 
B. C., Whitehorse and Dawson, Y. T. A 
third telegraph circuit along the famous 
110-mile, narrow-guage White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad connected Whitehorse 
with Skagway, Alaska. 


General Greely in Command 

With the funds and the enthusiastic 
backing of the Secretary of War now his, 
General Greely demanded action—im- 
mediate and forceful action. We can see 
him, that rugged out-door soldier, im- 
patiently striding the confines of his 
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office, his forked, wiry beard thrust ou 
belligerently, his blue eyes flashing as 
he planned the fulfillment of his dream, 
He moved quickly. At a conference with 
authorities of the Canadian Government 
at Toronto, he secured assurance that 
the Canadian telegraph line would be 
completed and extended to the Alaskan 
border. 

Then General Greely was on his way 
to Alaska to supervise personally the 
great task, to live and work with his 
shorthanded staff of officers and men, to 
guide them with his electric personality 
as they fought the wilderness. His rock- 
like, outthrust jaw and the stiff-bristled, 
double-pointed beard, which more than 
once pierced the Arctic air, rigid with 
hoarfrost, earned him the affectionate 
name of “Old Whiskers.” Alaska’s rug- 
gedness was a challenge to the General's 
iron constitution. He went wherever his 
men went, through swamps, over mount- 
tain trails, and across rivers, winter and 
summer. There was nothing his enlisted 
men had to do that the General could not 
do himself. He slept in the frigid field, 
ate the same rations, worked tirelessly 
with them. “Old Whiskers” knew the 
problems of his men and pushed through 
recommendations for Alaska service to 
count double toward retirement, relief 
from Alaska duty after two years, and 
increased rations for those on the job 
who had previously been forced to exist 
on the same rations that were received 
in the more temperate states. 

The Canadian telegraph circuit was ex- 
tended from Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
to the Alaskan border, where it joined 
the American line built eastward from 
Fort Egbert (Eagle). The American 
portion was constructed by one officer 
and a detachment of men of the Seventh 
Infantry, because, at that early date, 
there were too few skilled men of the 
Signal Corps to do the job. This Ameri- 
can section, eleven miles in length, con- 
sisted of a single circuit of No. 9 gal- 
vanized iron wire strung between glass 
insulators fastened to tripods or poles. 
Local timber was used exclusively, as the 
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line followed the valley of the Yukon 
through a country of scrub forest. 

The circuit between Dawson and Fort 
Egbert was completed on May 5, 1901, 
thus bringing the Upper Yukon region 
of Alaska into direct telegraphic com- 
munication with Skagway, whence under 
ordinary conditions, news could reach 
Washington by steamer in four days. On 
September 4, 1901, the Canadian tele- 
graph circuit was connected between 
Quesnel and Atlin, British Columbia, and 
messages could be exchanged directly 
between the commanding officers at Fort 
Egbert and Skagway and the War De- 
partment in Washington. 


Telegraph Line Construction 

Standard telegraph pole line construc- 
tion was employed only in those portions 
of the Alaskan lines where solid ground 
was available. In many sections an or- 
dinary pole line would not last more than 
a year. As the ice and snow thawed, 
water seeped into the post hole. With the 
next cold wave, the water froze, ex- 
panded, and lifted the pole a small 
amount. Repetition of that action with 
each thaw and freeze eventually raised 
the pole so far out of the ground that it 
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leaned heavily or fell. This frost action 
was known as “heaving.” “Heaving” 
occurred even during the winter months 
and caused all the poles of a line to lean 
toward the sun. 

A tripod line, on the other hand, was 
not affected by “heaving,” because the 
tripod structures rose and lowered with 
the freezing and thawing ground, and 
could not tip over. Tripods were formed 
of three poles, four to six inches in 
diameter, which were bound together 
near the top with iron wire. In particu- 
larly bad sections, saplings were fastened 
between the feet of the tripod, forming 
an equilateral triangle that would sup- 
port the structure on even the spongiest 
muskeg. The telegraph wire, which was 
No. 9 galvanized iron, was fastened by 
means of a tie wire to a glass insulator 
attached to the top end of one of the 
projecting tripod legs. Extensive em- 
ployment of tripod line construction did 
not come into existence until about 1917, 
and after that time tripods were used on 
practically all sections of the line that 
were rebuilt. 

As late as 1943, many miles of the old 
cleared right-of-way could be seen from 
the air, with the original tripods stand- 
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ing sturdily; and isolated sections of the 
old rusted wire that still stretched through 
the wilderness were in use as telephone 
circuits. A cache of several reels of wire 
that was available for repairs still waited 
in the woods near Galena. To this day, 
Eskimos on the Seward Peninsula and 
in northern Alaska may be found using 
the old insulators for drinking cups. 


Fort Davis to Fort St. Michael 

Meanwhile, in a land with no timber, 
an officer and a detachment of men of 
the Seventh Infantry stationed near 
Nome at Fort Davis, began constructing 
a first-class telegraph line on iron poles 
eastward from Nome. The line paral- 
leled the shore of Norton Sound, passing 
over the shoulders of the round, bare 
hills that roll down to the sea. The line 
continued on through Fort Davis to Port 
Safety (then called Safety Harbor), a 
distance of twenty-five miles, and was 
completed on September 15, 1900. 

It had been originally planned to con- 
nect Fort Davis with Fort St. Michael 
and Unalakleet, the cables taking the 
form of the letter V, with Fort St. 
Michael at the base, the legs being 
respectively 133 and 55 miles long. From 
Unalakleet, the cable would connect with 
a land telegraph line running up the 
Yukon River valley through the various 
gold mining camps. 

After personally inspecting the severe 
ice conditions in the open water beyond 
the Nome harbor, General Greely decided 
that a cable laid between Fort Davis 
and Fort St. Michael could not survive 
the action of the polar pack. The shorter 
path between Port Safety and Fort St. 
Michael, where the cable would be at 
least partially protected from the polar 
ice, was finally chosen. Following the 
practice of commercial companies, bids 
for laying the cable were obtained, and 
the contract was awarded to the Brixey 
Kerite Company. 

On September 2, 1900, the chartered 
steamer Orizaba, her holds filled with 
187 miles of single-conductor Kerite 
cable, sailed from San Francisco. By an 
odd coincidence the steamship Roanoke, 
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on which General Greely had just taken 
passage for Washington after giving up 
his wait for the cableship, was met just 
outside of Nome. A boat was sent to 
Roanoke and General Greely came 
aboard the cableship. Orizaba proceeded 
to St. Michael and landed the cable in. 
struments and the shore end of the cable. 
Then on September 20, 1900, she 
steamed away from St. Michael toward 
Port Safety, paying out cable smoothly 
over the grooved pulleys called sheaves, 
The water of Norton Sound was calm 
and a steady westerly breeze was blow- 
ing. After four or five miles of cable 
had been laid, there was a sudden grind- 
ing and crunching. The ship came to an 
abrupt stop. An examination revealed 
that Orizaba had grounded solidly on the 
submerged Rock Point Reef. The ship 
rested easily, but every effort to free her, 
failed. Three large holes had been stove 
in her bottom, and she proved to be a 
total loss. 

General Greely ordered his men to 
take immediate steps to save the cable 
and to finish laying it before October 
15th, when the Sound usually froze. A 
lighter and a small ocean-going paddle- 
wheel steamboat to tow it were obtained 
from the Alaska Commercial Company. 
With a jury-rigged block on the end of a 
beam from the lighter’s short mast, the 
cable was pulled out of the hold and 
coiled on the lighter’s deck. Prompt 
action was required if the cable was to 
be laid before the skin ice began to form 
and thicken, and the great bergs began 
to drift in from the open sea. After 
that happened, any normal ship trapped 
by the ice would face the probability of 
being crushed. The little paddle-wheel 
steamboat started out bravely across the 
Sound. It towed the lighter and paid out 
cable in a line that was far from straight, 
because the makeshift cableship steered 
erratically. By October 17, 1900, how- 
ever, the installation was complete and 
communication was established over the 
133-mile stretch of cable between Fort 
St. Michael and Port Safety, and thence 
over the telegraph line to Nome. 

The cable, the first American deep- 
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sea cable, that had been manufactured 
by an American firm, operated for only 
a short while before it was broken by the 
movement of the polar pack. Another 
complication, in the form of litigation, 
also developed. Captain Frank Greene, 
United States Volunteers, Signal Officer 
of the Alaskan Department at Fort St. 
Michael, declined to accept the cable 
until the legality of the title was estab- 
lished. These technicalities were finally 
settled, and the government formally ac- 
cepted the cable the next year. When 
the spring thaw permitted the return of 
ships, the cable was restored by the con- 
tractor and operated during the summer 
and autumn of 1901; but it was again 
disabled on November 24, 1901, by the 
polar ice, which makes the waters of 
Norton Sound a solid hummocked sheet 
for eight months of the year. When the 
ice went out the following spring, it 
carried away no less than forty miles of 
the cable. The remaining cable was so 
badly damaged that its repair was con- 
sidered impracticable. 

It was planned then to reroute the 
cable considerably to the eastward, so 
that it would extend from Golovin Bay 
to St. Michael, since it was evident that 
the cable would not survive in Norton 
Sound. That plan was not followed 
however, as on June 17, 1902, Captain 
Frank Greene made a detailed report, in 
which he said: 


“After close observations during the 
past two years I am convinced that it is 
impracticable to maintain cables in the 
shallow waters of Norton Sound, which 
connect St. Michael with Unalakleet, 
Golovin Bay, and Nome.” 


To that statement, 
added: 


General Greely 


“Captain Greene reported that cables 
are liable to be broken short off at the 
rise and fall of the ice-foot by ice move- 
ments of the general pack during the 
spring tides and from heavy ice, which is 
said to have been seen grounded in seven 
fathoms of water. 

“Under these conditions it seemed ad- 
visable to establish, if possible, wireless 
systems between Fort Davis (Nome) and 
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Fort St. Michael, and also to cover the 
Tanana marshes by a similar stretch be- 
tween Fort Gibbon and the vicinity of 
Bates Rapids.” 


This alternate course of action was 
followed, and a successful wireless circuit 
was established in 1903 across Norton 
Sound between Port Safety and Fort St. 
Michael. 


Fort St. Michael to Fort Gibbon 

The original plan gave the Army the 
task of actual construction of the Alaska 
telegraph system, and the Signal Corps 
the responsibility for technical super- 
vision. General Greely soon realized that 
this approach was unworkable and that 
the plan must be changed to avoid failure 
at the very outset. Therefore, Signal 
Corps detachments were promptly di- 
verted from the Philippines to serve as 
working parties, and the original assign- 
ment of two officers was increased to 
four. A Signal Corps battalion composed 
of two companies was formed to support 
the project. The headquarters of the bat- 
talion were at Seattle, of Company K at 
Fort Gibbon, and Company C at Valdez. 
In those early days, all Signal Corps 
men were required to be telegraphers, 
and this battalion was the nucleus of a 
Washington-Alaska military cable and 
telegraph system. The following officers, 
who had recently been transferred from 
prolonged service in the Tropics, were 
sent into the bitter Alaskan winter: Cap- 
tain Frank Greene, Signal Officer of the 
Alaskan Department, stationed at Fort 
St. Michael; Captain George C. Burnell, 
stationed at Valdez; ist Lieutenant O. B. 
Grimm, later relieved by ist Lieutenant 
George S. Gibbs, stationed at Fort Gib- 
bon; and Ist Lieutenant William Mitchell, 
stationed at Fort Egbert. 

Beginning in the spring of 1901, a crew 
of Signal Corps men working under the 
direction of Lieutenant George S. Gibbs 
(later Major General and Chief Signal 
Officer, and still later, President of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company), be- 
gan work on the telegraph line extending 
eastward from Fort St. Michael. Some 
eighty miles of this line had already 


been constructed by detachments of the 
Seventh Infantry, and it was Lieutenant 
Gibbs’ task to complete the line to Fort 
Gibbon, near Tanana, a total distance of 
448 miles. 

Eastward from Fort St. Michael the 
country was mountainous with scrub 
brush on the slopes and in the valleys. 
The vegetation line was low, leaving the 
higher elevations bare and patched with 
snow. The men fought clouds of mos- 
quitoes and tiny flies which the natives 
called “noo-see-ums,” that swarmed con- 
tinuously about them. The men chopped 
their way through brush on the slopes 
and sank knee-deep in muskeg in the 
valleys. They struggled slowly forward, 
leaving the wire strung behind them like 
the tenuous thread of a spider. Muskeg, 
a spongy moss often many feet deep, 
with water lying a few inches below the 
surface, was their worst enemy. It stole 
strength from them at every step. 

Captain Frank Greene, in 1901, suc- 
cinctly described the hardships of Alas- 
kan work when he wrote that: “The 
seasons have seemed to conspire against 
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telegraph construction, the ground being 
almost impassibly boggy in the fall; the 
cold intense (—72° F.) in the winter; 
the snow soft and deep in the spring; 
and now in the summer, hordes of ap- 
pallingly ferocious mosquitoes drive the 
men of the working parties to the verge 
of insanity.” It must be remembered 
that Nome and much of the Yukon River 
valley are on a line with Archangel and 
Iceland, and lie just below the Arctic 
Circle. 

From Unalakleet to the Yukon Valley, 
the line traversed a country of boggy 
tundra. The absence of trees precluded 
the possibility of an immediate supply 
of wooden poles, and iron poles were 
used instead. The ground was perpe- 
tually frozen a few feet below the sur- 
face. Holes were chopped and blasted 
through this perma-frost to a depth of 
five feet. The poles were set in these 
holes and surrounded with mud. The mud 
froze quickly and anchored the bases 
of the poles as solidly as though they 
had been set in cement. 

Steadily the line grew eastward from 
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Fort St. Michael, passing through Gol- 
sovia and Unalakleet along the coast, 
then over the old Gardner trail to the 
Kaltag Portage. There, in the valley of 
the Yukon, the country changed. For 
several hundred miles the course ran 
through an almost impenetrable jungle. 
Sizeable trees appeared, and the trail was 
cut through a thicket so dense that 
perpendicular walls of vegetation lined 
the clearing. To prevent tree limbs from 
fouling the wire, a ten to forty-foot 
right-of-way was cut. In many places the 
trees and brush removed from the trail 
had to be dragged for a considerable dis- 
tance before a place could be found in 
the clear to dispose of them. Where the 
banks of the Yukon were steep, the trail 
was cut through the thicket much as a 
quarry might be gouged from a hillside. 

In the brush the mosquitoes reached 
new heights of ferocity. Muskeg and 
swift tributary streams became more of a 
problem. But the wire drove on relent- 
lessly, following the bank of the Yukon 
to Nulato and northward to the mouth 
of the Koyukuk River. After crossing 
the Koyukukina submarine cable, the 
line continued eastward along the Yukon 
toward Fort Gibbon. A telegraph re- 


peater station was installed at Nulato to 
permit the relay of messages when line 
losses caused poor transmission. After 
the line was put into operation, it was 
found that direct transmission was pos- 
sible, normally, between Fort St. Michael 
and Fort Gibbon. The snow and ice and 
the bitter cold of winter came before the 
task was done, and Alaska fought this 
invasion of her solitude with her every 
weapon. But still the wire stretched on. 

The line was completed November 18, 
1901, and during the few days remaining 
before the cable across Norton Sound 
was broken, direct communication was 
possible between Fort Davis, Fort St. 
Michael, and Fort Gibbon, by a com- 
bined land line and cable system 605 
miles in length. The value and import- 
ance of this circuit may be estimated by 
the knowledge that ordinary mail time 
between these points was twenty-nine 
days. 


The next issue of The Airpower Histor- 
ian will continue the story of early Alas- 
kan communications from 1901 to 1903. 
This period is one of bold technical 
pioneering in both wire and radio. 
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A defensive posture may deter the opposition for a time, but it will never resolve 


an issue. 


The French Maginot Line never proved a threat to Hitler; it only served 


to immobilize and imprison the French Army in cement. 
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MY KNAPSACK WAS EMPTY 


by EDWIN W. THOMSON 


Major Edwin W. Thomson, a veteran of W W II and the Korean War, was 
shot down over Germany while on a bombing mission. His plane was involved 
in a mid-air collision with another B-17. Both planes crashed but Major 
(then Lientenant) Thomson parachuted and was captured. Later on he escaped, 
but was recaptured and remained a prisoner-of-war until hostilities ceased in 
Europe. The following narrative treats with that attempt to escape. 

For his conduct as a prisoner-of-war, Thomson received the following 
official tribute from Colonel Darr H. Alkire, senior American officer at the 
prison compound where Thomson was confined: 


“Lt. Thomson’s outstanding initiative in organizing and operating a 
comprehensive educational program for the camp of 2500 prisoners 
contributed in a large way to the mental health of all the other prison- 
ers in the camp. He willingly assumed responsibility of various matters 
assigned him, by me or other staff members of the camp, and in every 
instance performed his duties in a high exemplary manner. His con- 
duct throughout the two marches from Sagan to Nurnberg and from 
Nurnberg to Mooseburg further demonstrated his leadership, ability, 
and willingness to forego his personal desires in the interest of the 
entire command.” 


HIS STORY takes me back to the win- a 
ter of the year 1944. I had been a 
prisoner-of-war for about a year. 

Before daybreak one morning, in the 
month of February, I carefully crossed 
an open field about five miles west of 
the town of Eichstadt, Germany. 

The night before, I succeeded in 
escaping from my prisoner-of-war camp. 
While I was crossing the field, I thought 
I was heading for freedom. I felt terri- 
bly hungry, but joyful in my new sur- 
roundings, although I had no money and 


six-foot giant of a man 
“Wohin gehen Sie?” I felt a chill rush- 
ing through my veins. My hopes of free- 
dom felt like sand slipping through my 
fingers, while I stuttered unconvincingly 
in English, “I’m out hiking.” 

Then he said in broken English, “Oh, 
you are an American.” I just looked 
at him and didn’t answer. Then he con- 
tinued, “I’m a Yugoslavian, deported to 
Germany as a farm hand.” 

I then realized he was a friend and I 


shouting, 


my knapsack was empty. 

As I was walking along, I was sud- 
denly interrupted in my reveries of free- 
dom. A few yards ahead of me stood 
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told him I was an American flier who 
had escaped from the POW camp. He 
understood that I needed help because I 
looked gaunt and lean. He helped me 
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cross the field to the nearest wooded 
area and told me to hide there until he 
came back to get me after dark. 

That day was probably the longest day 
in my life. The hunger became painful, 
and I can’t tell how many times I uncon- 
sciously opened my knapsack to look 
for food—but my knapsack was empty. 

Late at night the man returned, and 
he gave me some food and an old over- 
coat. I ate some of the food which 
tasted extremely good. The rest I put 
back in my knapsack. The man told me 
he had contacted some of his friends 
belonging to the underground organiza- 
tion. They lived close to a railway sta- 
tion located about fifteen miles away. 
He said he would take me to those 
friends and that they would smuggle me 
aboard a freight train which would be 
going toward France during the next 
night. The walk that night was very 
strenuous, but at dawn the next morn- 
ing we saw a small village in front of 
us. My friend pointed out an old farm 
house in the outskirts of the village and 
said I would be taken care of there. He 
then wished me good luck and left me. 

I did as my friend told me, and when 
I knocked on the door, an elderly lady 
answered. She could not speak English 
but was apparently well informed because 
she pointed at me and then at the barn, 
making it clear that I should hide myself 
in the barn. I entered the barn and 
found some hay in one of the corners, 
and there I made myself a fairly com- 
fortable bed. After eating some food 
which I had in my knapsack, I fell 
asleep. 


I slept for many hours. It was pitch 
dark when I woke up, not realizing 
someone had awakened me. I got up 


out of the hay, and somebody whom I 
couldn’t see in the darkness whispered, 
“Follow me.” 

Coming out of the barn, I realized the 
person who had spoken to me was an 
elderly gentleman about seventy years 
old. He spoke to me in broken English 
and gave me instructions how I could get 
aboard a freight train and hide myself. 
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He said a train had just been loaded up 
and would leave in one hour. He in- 
structed me to get aboard a flat car 
which was the third car from the rear 
end of the train. This car was loaded 
with machinery and covered with canvas. 
He also told me the train would be in 
France the next night, and that he had 
instructed some underground agents 
there to look for me in that particular 
car. He warned me, under no circum- 
stances, to leave the car before I was 
picked up by his friends. 

I did as the man told me and managed 
to make myself fairly comfortable in 
the corner of the flat car. About an 
hour later the train started moving, and 
I was on my way toward France. 

After a few hours I felt bitterly cold, 
and I noticed that some snow was drift- 
ing in under the canvas. I discovered 
that a corner of the canvas was loose, but 
I didn’t pay any attention to it. 

The train made many stops at various 
stations during the night. I thought the 
journey went fine, and although I was 
almost frozen stiff, I was extremely lucky 
to be so well taken care of. 

In the morning the train stopped at a 
small station, where it was inspected. It 
was discovered that the canvas over the 
machinery was loose. Suddenly I no- 
ticed two German soldiers boarding the 
car and start searching the machinery. 
Of course, I was discovered! They 
pointed their guns at me and ordered me 
off the train. They confiscated my few 
belongings, brought me to the village jail, 
and locked me up. I was kept in jail 
for many days and for some unknown 
reason they interrogated me over and 
over again. 

I received little food, and after a few 
days I became very hungry and exhaust- 
ed. Ali this made me nervous and rest- 
less, and I could hardly sleep during the 
nights. 

I had hallucinations and saw my knap- 
sack in front of me. I opened it and 
looked for food—but my knapsack was 
empty. 
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In Appreciation of Louis Ridenour 


By DR. GEORGE E. VALLEY 


QUIS NICOT RIDENOUR, JR. had a pen- 
analytic mind, an exuber- 
antly optimistic personality, and a deep 
skepticism for the world. The unusual 
combination of these contrasting pro- 
perties made him a memorable figure, 
and their strength made of him the 
invaluable citizen which he was. 

Ridenour has been called an iconoclast, 
but he rarely smashed idols; rather, it 
was his common pleasure carefully to 
disassemble them, to hold up the pieces 
in amusement, and then just as carefully 
to put them together again. Thus, he 
rarely disagreed with windbags; he only 
contented himself with demonstrating 
that what they said was hot air. That 
this was usually accomplished with un- 
failingly precise, and sometimes witty, 
language won him enemies as well as 
friends. 

Ridenour had in ample measure the 
natural endowments to have been, not 
only a renowned scientist, but also a 
jurist, an editor, or a politician; and, had 
he had no intellectual powers at all, he 
would yet have been a highly successful 
salesman. 

But he was like a ship fitted out with 
all possible types of power—from sail 
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to atomic energy. 
told whether he 


It could not often be 
had adopted a course 
of action because he’d thought it through, 
or because of his natural optimism. Even 
he rarely knew whether his ship was 
under power or under sail. 

It was through a measure of the 
strength of his endowments that he man- 
aged to do, and to inspire others to do, 
important work in many fields, even 
though the powers, both of his intellect 
and of his personality, were rarely har- 
nessed to the same job. His first work 
of importance was accomplished dur- 
ing the years 1941 and 1942, when he 
initiated, at the M.I.T. Radiation Labora- 
tory, the development of the SCR 584 
Radar. At that time there were at least 
five separate programs’ under way; in 
the United Kingdom, in Canada, and in 
the United States. All had the same ob- 
jective: to devise a radar which would 
continuously determine the azimuth, 
elevation, and range of an aircraft, so 
that searchlights and antiaircraft guns 
could be brought to bear. 

This was the period just after the 
British invention of the microwave mag- 
netron, and all parties were in agree- 
ment upon the desirability of its use. 
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Everyone, except the group which Ride- 
nour led, was also in agreement that 
the radar should illuminate the target 
by broadcasting its energy from one 
parabolic antenna, and that the waves 
reflected from the target should be re- 
ceived by a second antenna, so that the 
radar’s own powerful transmitter might 
not damage its delicate receiver. It was 
also generally agreed that the error 
signals, which told which way to move 
the antenna assemblage that it might con- 
tinue to point at the target, should be 
presented to men, who would then move 
the antennae with handwheels. 

Ridenour’s intellectual courage com- 
bined with his natural optimism led him 
to set the Radiation Lab group firmly 
on an opposite course. He had faith that 
the Laboratory would develop a good 
“T-R box” so that but one antenna 
could be used for both functions; and 
he saw that, if the radar would work at 
all, the error signals could be made to 
control servomotors directly, with ad- 
vantages of precision and, as he put it, 
“freedom from hang-over.” 

The detailed development of _ this 
device was the work of a large group 
under the able leadership of I. A. Getting; 
for by that time Ridenour was serving 
as expert consultant to the Secretary of 
War, and he was touring the North 
African Theatre in a jeep—ultimately 
to be arrested on the front lines as a 
suspicious character; for he was dressed 
in a slouch hat, a tweed jacket, G. I. 
pants and shirt, and a pair of tennis shoes. 
Hailed before the provost marshal, he 
was ordered to salute if he was in uni- 
form, or else to take off his hat! He 
saluted, then explained that, as the first 
Expert Consultant to visit a theater of 
war, he carried the assimilated rank of 
a general officer; and that furthermore, 
there being no designated battle-dress for 
expert consultants, he had exercised his 
authority to design one, and this was it. 
He then asked to be directed to Head- 
quarters. 

So attired, he visited the Commanding 
General, and explained why the SCR 
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584 was just what the General needed in 
his business. The resultant request to 
Washington was the last action needed 
to put the 584 into production. Dr. 
Getting meanwhile, having shown that 
the 584 consistently outperformed its 
competitors, was still engaged in trying 
to keep the handwheels from being re- 
instated. 

Later, David Griggs was to mount a 
suitably scaled-down version of the “584” 
in an interceptor airplane—the “AGL-1.” 

Together with the Bell Lab’s M-7 com- 
puter and Sperry’s servo-controlled can- 
non, the 584 accounted for most of the 
Buzz Bombs the Germans sent over 
England—after being redeployed accord- 
ing to a plan devised by Ridenour; and 
in modified form, it vectored tactical 
air strikes in Korea as well as on the 
Western Front. 

Today, not only are many hundreds 
of the orginial SCR 584’s still in use, 
but practically all of our air-defense 
missiles (Terrier, Talos, both NIKE and 
its newspaper antagonist Bomarc, and 
all of our interceptor aircraft) depend 
in One way or another upon the principles 
of design which Ridenour first enunci- 
ated. Of the thousands of engineers who 
design these devices today, one wonders 
which, if any, have ever thought that 
there could have been even an argument 
about the basic principles, much less 
the bitter and expensive controversy 
which actually took place. 

It was also through Ridenour’s strength 
that he bred leaders; and, when the 
Radiation Laboratory could afford the 
space (and the organization charts), his 
original “Project II” became Division 9, 
in charge of airborne systems. There- 
upon Getting became a division head in 
charge of the 584 alone; B. Chance be- 
came a Group Leader, and others of 
the original team moved to positions of 
responsibility in the Laboratory, and also 
in the Government. 

He was always a man to learn from. 
When he was being successful, it was 
a work of art: one could savor the deli- 
cacy of the motion; one could appreciate 


the artistry; and when he failed, that too 
was on a grand scale, and one could 
easily see why. 

So Ridenour taught leadership by 
showing how not to do it, as well as 
how you should do it. 

Just as the SCR 584 was probably 
the most important air-defense weapon 
to come from the Radiation Laboratory, 
so was the radar bombsight developed 
under Ridenour’s leadership to become 
the mainstay of the U.S. Air Force. 
Having succeeded in inspiring a device 
like the SCR 584, and having succeeded 
in selling it, a normal man would have 
been expected to have espoused compli- 
cated automatic gadgetry for the rest 
of his career. But, in the bombsight de- 
velopment, Ridenour rightly saw that 
simplicity and crudeness of performance 
were necessary if the tiny B-17’s and 
B-24’s of that day were to be usefully 
equipped before the war was over. 

The U.S. Air Force owed much of 
its wartime success to its adoption of 
Ridenour’s bombsight; and the respect of 
the Commander of the U.S. Eighth Air 
Force, which he won at that time, was 
again to help the Air Force when Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle and Ridenour 
jointly wrote the “Ridenour-Doolittle 
Report,” which recommended the setting 
up of ARDC, and of the position of 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development 
within Air Force Headquarters. 

For his services during the War, 
Ridenour was awarded the President’s 
Medal for Merit, and also the Bronze 
Stat For his many services since then, 
the U.S. Air Force has awarded him, 
posthumously, its highest peacetime 
decoration: The Exceptional Civilian 
Service Medal, with perhaps the longest 
and most highly classified document of 
justification ever written. 

In the midst of all his wartime efforts, 
it was noticeable that from time to 
time he would take to playing with 
photographs and paragraphs, and with 
the making of publisher’s dummies. His 
fascination with writing and the tools 
of writing was very much like most 
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men’s fascination with toy trains; the 
boy in Ridenour came out in playing 
with the English language. 

The one time in his life when Ridenow 
was really matched to his load was when 
he edited the Radiation Laboratory 
Technical Series; and, in years to come, 
he may well be remembered most for 
this work. He had, of course, tremendous 
help and backing—but only he could 
have assembled and inspired that long 
and seemingly thankless job. Only he 
could have combined this inspiration with 
an analytic insight into the needs, and 
so laid out the broad plan. He thought 
big about this, as he did about every- 
thing. And, finally, only Ridenour had 
this unique combination of qualities 
together with a Churchillian mastery of 
the English language. He studied diction- 
aries for fun, and when he found a new 
word, he was as pleased as if he’d heard 
a good joke. He loved style and idiom 
the way a singer loves music; and he 
cultivated his own style the way a singer 
cultivates his repertoire. 

Ridenour not only wrote clear, hard 
prose, but he habitually spoke that way 
too. He was one of those very few people 
who talk in sentences. With him clear 
language was as important as is per- 
sonal cleanliness to most. Few people 
recognized this unusual trait, because 
most of the time he handled the language 
so masterfully as to make its perfection 
unobtrusive—although, to be sure, there 
were puckish exceptions when he was 
amusing himself. 

He seemed always to be urged toward 
literary work, and had he had his traits 
all to lesser degree, he would have made 
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a great editor. As he was, the editorship 
of all the journals of the world combined, 
would not have struck him as a big 
enough job. 

In 1950, soon after the onset of the 
Korean War, Ridenour gave up his posi- 
tion as Dean of the Graduate School at 
the University of Illinois and returned 
to Government Service as the Air Force’s 
first Chief Scientist. There, together with 
I. A. Getting, and later with D. T. Griggs, 
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he assisted greatly in bringing into being 
those organizational changes in the Air 
Force’s Research and Development struc- 
ture which he had previously helped rec- 
ommend in the “Ridenour-Doolittle 
Report.” 

He also saw clearly that the country 
needed again some research laboratories 
similar to those which the NDRC had 
fostered during the years 1940-1945, 
but organized more in harmony with 
the national posture of 1950. Of the 
several laboratories which he inspired, 
the largest and most well-known today 
is the M.I.T. Lincoln Laboratory. At 
Ridenour’s instigation, the Air Force, 
together with the Army and Navy, 
sponsored this Laboratory to develop an 
Air Defense Svstem for the United States. 
The success of Lincoln is today measured 
by the common knowledge of the SAGE 
Air Defense System, and of the DEW 
Line. 

His services to the world of science 
were equally profound, if less well-known. 
He was one of the leaders in opposition 
to the May-Johnson bill; and, in these 
days of easy criticism of the A.E.C., 
there are not many scientists who realize 
what they might have gotten instead, but 
for the efforts of Ridenour and many 
others. 

He was one of the first to decry sense- 
less secrecy in the name of “security,” 
and his 1946 article in Fortune effectively 
explained this problem to those who 
would learn. 

Like other scientists, he was profoundly 
distrubed by the Atomic Bomb, and his 
“Red Buttons of the Apocalypse,” pub- 
lished soon after the War, is a foreboding 
account of world-wide catastrophe com- 
pounded equally of technical proficiency 
and nontechnical ignorance. In this the 


world has, over the span of nearly fifteen 
years, caught up with him; for now we 
actually have industrial proposals to 
make his “Buttons” and their associated 
hardware. 

From these modern developments, 
there being no other possible reaction, 
Ridenour took a wry and Olympian 
amusement. But he retained the desire 
to give over the making of apocalyptic 
weapons to others, and to concentrate 
his own work upon devices of import- 
ance to the civilian economy. He was 
on the eve of accomplishing this goal 
when he died. 

So much for the memorable things 
Louis Ridenour did. His friends, however, 
will not remember him for these great 
works—rather, these are the reasons by 
which his friends rationalize their own 
memory of him, and try to explain their 
loss to others. It wasn’t only that one 
could watch and learn—it was Louis 
himself. There was no sense in telling 
him a joke, because he always knew a 
better one; and, besides, jokes were just 
jokes. On the other hand, to tell him a 
true (or, anyway, partly true) story, to 
show him the inside of some greatly 
worshipped idol—that was rewarding. He 
would listen attentively to the whole 
preposterous story, with only a slight 
gleam and a polite smile. Then he'd 
raise his hand as in benediction and 
say, “Ah, Yes!” He'd look at the ceiling 
for a time, and then, if it was a good 
story, he’d chuckle, bend way over and 
look at his left shoe, all the while repeat- 
ing the punch-line and shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

Now, there is no way of explaining 
why this sort of behaviour was endearing. 
The best that can be done is to say that 
it was, and to let the reader imagine why, 
in his own terms. 


Time, and the initiative that timing gives, is the decisive dimension in any mili- 
tary action. Success, security, and economy are hinged to timely action. The little 
Dutch boy did an outstanding job when he stopped the leak before the dyke col- 


lapsed. 


O. A. A. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


This year’s annual meeting of the Foundation was held at Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D. C. on 15 September, the attendance reaching a new high. 

The business session convened at 10:00 A. M. and reviewed the results of 
the Air Force sponsored membership campaign, which had increased member- 
ship strength above 10,000 members and 1,000 subscribers. It was moved 
and approved that all active participants in this campaign be commended for 
this achievement, and that an active membership campaign be maintained. It 
was further agreed that the rate of membership dues would hold firm. Other 
administrative matters were next considered and resolved. 

At this session the election of six members to serve on the Board of Trus- 
tees for a term of four years was confirmed. Thev are: 


Dr. Wesley Frank Craven 

Hon. James H. Douglas 

Senator Barry M. Goldwater 

General Carl A. Spaatz (Ret) 

General Walter C. Sweeney, Jr. 

Mr. Gill Robb Wilson 

At the afternoon session Major General James F. Whisenand addressed the 

meeting on the organization, function, and purpose of the newly created Air 
Force Weapon Systems Command. His presentation was typically superior. 


An open discussion followed, at the close of which the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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Dear General Anderson: 

Enclosed is my check for $6.00 which 
will extend my membership and pay for my 
delinquent year. I was greatly embarrassed 
to find that I had not met this obligation 
last June. 

During the past year I have gained knowl- 
edge and insight from articles in The Air- 
power Historian, and look forward to each 
publication. 

As a SAC combat crew member with a 
seemingly ever-increasing alert commitment, 
I find The Airpower Historian a companion 
that helps pass the alert time in valuable as 
well as enjoyable reading. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. Von BARGEN 
Ist Lieutenant, USAF 


Dear General Anderson: 

Please accept my apologies for so long a 
delay in renewing my subscription, and 
thanks for continuing with me. 

Reading the “Historian” has always been 
a wonderful pastime for me as you manage 
somehow to give a clear cross-section of the 
units and people that shaped the destiny of 
today’s Air Force. 

I consider it a personal privilege to read 
your accounts of so many fine ideas and the 
men that formed them. 

Sincerely, 


MARTIN F. FLYNN 
Captain, USAF 


Dear General: 
Received your gentle reminder. Enclosed 
is my past and present annual renewal fee. 
I would like to see an article in the quar- 
terly discussing our ties with Army, Navy, 
and Marine aviation branches. It seems 
they operate more aircraft than we do, and 
have large increases in scope and number of 
pilots planned for the near future. 
Sincerely, 
DON L. EDWARDS 
1/Lt., USAF 


LETTERS TO EDITOR... 


Dear General Anderson: 

Please forgive me for not having taken 
action sooner on your letter of 1 August 61, 
as I have been away on vacation. Further, 
please forgive me for not having sent my 
membership dues for last year. My only 
excuse is that I probably did not receive 
your notice, due to being on a PCS status 
last summer. 

Inclosed you will find my check for $6.00 
which should carry me through next year. 
The Airpower Historian continues to be an 
extremely interesting publication. 

I greatly appreciate the fact that your Ad- 
ministrative Section keeps me on their roster 
even though I have failed to make my pay- 
ment on time. Be assured that I personally 
desire to continue my membership wherever 
I may be stationed throughout the world. 


Sincerely, 


GEORGE L. WELLS 
Colonel, USAF 


Dear General Onderson: 

This is to give you a temporary change 
of address, effective on or about 14 No- 
vember 1961. 

I am being promoted and reassigned as 
assistant manager, VA Regional Office, 7th 
& Olive Way, Seattle 1, Wash., and expect 
to arrive on that station about December 
8th. I would appreciate having the quarter- 
ly addressed there until I obtain a perma- 
nent address. 

Also, I wish to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your article in the recent issue. All 
the material in the publication is of high 
interest, and often most thought-provoking. 
It needs a larger circulation to thinking 
people. 


Yours sincerely, 


T. OTIS BLACK 
Colonel, USAFR 
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AMERICA: TOO YOUNG TO DIE, by 
Major Alexander P. deSeversky: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1961, 
237 pp., $4.95. 


Major deSeversky scores again! His 
sound and penetrating analysis of the reasons 
for our decline in relative military power 
since the end of World War II are clearly 
presented. To minds not too steeped in 
preconceptions, or the prejudices of vested 
military interests, his overall conclusions 
pose a serious and thought-provoking chal- 
lenge. 

America: Too Young to Die, treats 
specifically the fallacies, the blunders, and 
the bureaucratic lethargy that the author 
reasons are responsible for carrying a com- 
placent America to the brink of disaster. 
His proposals for bringing a halt to this fate- 
ful decline in relative power and his pro- 
gram for restoration of an effective military 
posture, which is tailored to the present 
crisis, finds firm support in fact and reason. 

The support that history has given to most 
past predictions of this sound and com- 
prehensive thinker on military tactics and 
aerial strategy make the reading of this book 
a “must” for those who are duly concerned 
with this nation’s welfare. It will stimulate 
the thinking process and add to compre- 
hension on the most vital issue the nation 
faces. 

O. A. A. 


BY THE SEAT OF MY PANTS, by Dean 
C. Smith: Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts, 1961, 245 pp., 
$4.50. 


This book is largely a personal narrative 
of the experiences of an outstanding pioneer 
during the formative years of the airplane as 
a revolutionary vehicle for private, commer- 
cial, and military use. The author effec- 
tively discloses that during these critical 
years the growth of the airplane received no 
objective policy guidance. Such progress as 
was attained, and it was healthy, was largely 
the result of improvisations stemming from 
the experience and thinking of the men who 
flew the planes and had concern for the 
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future. They ferreted out the flaws and 
deficiencies and helped to remove them, 
The author was such a man. 

After the war, Smith did a stint as a stunt 
pilot, and then joined the air mail. Much 
of his book treats with the seemingly in- 
superable problems the budding air mail 
faced, and how some of them were solved, 
In 1928, with three other noted airplane 
pilots, he was a member of Admiral Byrd’s 
first expedition to the South Pole. His 
book brings into focus the singular problems 
of antarctic flying under the peculiar stresses 
and strains which existed at the base in 
Little America. He adds significant dimen- 
sions to accounts already produced. 

By the Seat of My Pants is a factual and 
fascinating flying history of the span of 
years it covers. It will absorb the attention 
of his contemporaries, and carries enough 
aviation lore to appeal to all airmen and to 
stimulate the interest and curosity of the 
general reader. 

This book makes a significant addition to 
Air Power archives. 

O.A.A. 


YEAH, BRAVE COWARD, by Captain 
Kenneth L. Oden: Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, Rutland, Vermont, 1960, 250 pp., 
$1.95. 


In this fictional narrative the author re- 
lates events that may, or could, have hap- 
pened during a tour of duty in Korea in a 
highly humorous and entertaining form. 
While it tells about fighting and the fears 
of fighting, it displays the propensity of the 
American soldier to temper the grim reali- 
ties of war by blending in a bit of fun. 

The author is well qualified to treat with 
events that could have happened in Korea; 
he was there and actually helped things 
happen, and portrays a highly imaginative 
mind in blending fact with ficton. 


The book is a strong sedative for hang- 
over tensions. 


O.A.A. 
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THIS WAS AIR TRAVEL, by Henry R. 
Palmer, Jr., Superior Publishing Com- 
pany, 2809 Third Ave., Seattle 11, Wash- 
ington, 1960, 190 pp. $11.95. 


This book is basically a pictorial history 
on the origin and growth of private and 
commercial aircraft. The author reaches a 
praiseworthy achievement in using the pho- 
tograph as the sole remaining link between 
the present and the past as it relates to the 
battle with obsolescence that these earlier 
aircraft had to lose. The ever-expanding 
demand for bigger, safer, faster aircraft 
made certain that, during this period of 
rapidly advancing technology, the life span 
of any airplane would be short. 

The author does an outstanding job in de- 
picting the impact of technological advance 
on airplane structures. He merits an acco- 
lade for the extensive research he made in 
getting so many pictures of outdated air- 
craft assembled for his book. 

In addition to being easy and entertain- 
ing reading, this pictorial treatment on the 
growth of the airplane would make a fit- 
ting addition to the private library of any 
aviation fan. 

O. A. A. 


EARLY AIR PIONEERS, 1862-1935, by 
Major James F. Sunderman, USAF; 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1961, 272 pp., $4.95. 


This book is a highly entertaining and 
instructive compendium of true adventure 
stories of a selected group of outstanding 
air pioneers. The editor recognizes that 
many other singular and successful explora- 
tory ventures in expanding man’s three-di- 
mensional horizons could, and should have 
been included, had space limitations per- 
mitted. He merits commendation for the 
selections he made. 

The historical stories that this publication 
carries were the work of a very able group 
of authors. While at times a bit of ro- 
mantic blending will be sensed by the read- 
er, which is not to be deplored, they are all 
basically oriented to historical facts. 

The book will command the interest of 
anyone who browses through its pages. He 
will be pleasantly entertained, and will gain 
a broader understanding of the hardships 
and hazards these air pioneers faced and 
conquered. 

The editor has made a worthy addition to 
air power archives. 

A A. 


THE 1961 AEROSPACE YEAR BOOK, 
Official Publication of the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association: American Aviation 


Publications, Inc., 1001 
N.W., Washington 5, 
$10.00. 


Vermont Ave., 
D. C., 483 pp. 


To the man who wants to keep his un- 
derstanding abreast of progress in the fields 
of technology and the response in industry, 
this very comprehensive book provides a 
ready reference in easily readable form. 

Its pictorial presentation of the major 
aerospace events of 1960 including planes, 
engines, and missiles in operation, produc- 
tion, and development gives the reader an 
extensive insight into the progress that has 
been and is being made in the aerospace 
field. 

A survey of aviation activities in the De- 
partment of Defense and other government 
agencies, and a chronology of American 
aviation history from its beginning to the 
present, with recent official records added, 
fits very appropriately into the subjects 
treated, and is a worthy addition. 

To the curious mind this book will prove 
both informative and entertaining. 

O. A. A. 


AMERICAN COMBAT PLANES, by Ray 
Wagner: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1960, 447 pp. $9.95. 


In little more than fifty years, the Ameri- 
can airplane has developed from a clumsy 
machine resembling an oversized kite, with 
a top speed of seventy miles per hour, to 
the B-70 which will cruise at three times 
the speed of sound. 


American Combat Planes is the most com- 
prehensive history of America’s military 
aircraft ever published, with over nine 
hundred illustrations. Mr. Wagner de- 
scribes how the airplane not only radically 
altered the whole course of modern war- 
fare, but was itself altered by the very con- 
cepts it introduced. The airplane’s original 
military role was that of scouting. Then 
the daredevil act of a pilot returning from 
a reconnaissance mission led to the adapta- 
tion of existing airplanes and the creation 
of new models especially for a new type of 
warfare. Thus the bomber was born. 

American Combat Planes describes how, 
model by model, the various types of air- 
craft evolved. There are descriptions of every 
military plane of significance—both experi- 
mental and operational. 

“... a wonderful source book, reference, 
and guide. To my knowledge there is noth- 
ing like it, and it should become a key item 
in the literature of airpower.” 

Major James F. Sunderman 
Chief, USAF Book Program 
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AEROSPACE YEARBOOK, 1961, 42nd ed. 
Washington: American Aviation Publica- 
tions, 1961, $10.00. The annual survey 
of military and civilian aviation and aero- 
space research. 

BABINGTON-SMITH, CONSTANCE, 
Testing Time. New York: Harper, 1961, 
$4.00. Story of fifty years of British 
aviation research, development and test- 
ing. 

BRENNAN, DONALD G., editor, Arms 
Control, Disarmament and National Se- 
curity. New York: Braziller, 1961, $6.00. 
It explores routes and obstacles to effec- 
tive arms control, as a means toward re- 
ducing the risk of nuclear war and im- 
proving national security. 

BROWN, ANNE S., translator, The Anat- 
omy of Glory: Napoleon and His Guard, 
A Study in Leadership. Providence: 
Brown University Press, 1961, $14.00. An 
English version of the monumental his- 
tory of the elite warriors under Napoleon. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

deSEVERSKY, MAJ. ALEXANDER P. 
America—Too Young to Die. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961, $4.95. Shortly, mil- 
itary superiority will shift to Russia. 
When this happens, we will be in mortal 
danger. The writer feels our most ur- 
gent requirement is for an effective anti- 
missile system. 

DUKE, NEVILLE and LANCHBERY, ED- 
WARD, editors, The Saga of Flight. New 
York: John Day, 1961, $5.95. An an- 

thology of articles on flying from the time 
of Leonardo da Vinci to the explorations 
of today’s test pilots. 
GELBER, LIONEL, America in Britain’s 
| Place. New York: Praeger, 1961, $5.00. 
An analysis of why the U. S. leads the 
West, the importance to both countries, of 
the unwritten alliance with Britain. An 
excellent chapter is included on “Inter- 
dependence in the Space Age.” 
GUNTHER, JOHN, Inside Europe Today. 
New York: Harper, 1961, $4.95. A clar- 
ification of each major problem and a 
sketch of each major personality. 


SAUNDBY, AIR MARSHAL SIR ROB- 


SCHELLING, THOMAS C. and HALPER- 


SKY FIGHTERS OF WORLD WAR J], 


VAN SICKLE, BRIG. GEN. NEIL D., 


WEBSTER, SIR CHARLES and FRANK- 


WOODBURY, DAVID O., Outward Bound 


RECENT BOOKS 


PALMER, HENRY R., This was Air Tray. 
el. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co, 
1961, $11.95. Picture history of air 
transport, military and civilian, from early 
days to the present. 

ROBERTSON, BRUCE, Spitfire: The Stor 
of a Famous Fighter. London: Harley- 
ford, 1961, $8.50. The role of this his- 
toric aircraft in World War II. 


ERT, Air Bombardment: the Story of Its 
Development. New York: Harper, 1961, 
$5.00. The book demonstrates clearly 
the indispensable contribution of science 
to the success of British Arms in World 
War II. It is a survey chiefly of British 
experience in the development of air bom- 
bardment. 


IN, MORTON H., Strategy and Arms 
Control. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1961, $2.50. He defines the prob- 
lem of Arms Control as the maintenance 
of “stability’—a military situation in 
which neither side is tempted to launch 
a surprise attack. 


Collected Stories. Greenwich, Conn., Faw- 
cett Books, 1961, .75, paperback. Biogra- 
phies of British, French American, and 
German aces. 


editor, Modern Airmanship. Rev. ed. 
Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand, 1961, 
$9.75. A brief course in airmanship in- 
cluding description of atmosphere, mod- 
ern aircraft, aerodynamics and the theory 
of flight. Previous edition was dated 
1955. 


LAND, NOBLE, The Strategic Air Offen- 
sive Against Germany. London: H.M.S.O., 
1961, 4 vols., $7.85 each vol. Official 
British history of the strategic bombing 
offensive in World War II. 


for Space. Boston: Little, Brown, 1961, 
$4.50. A primer and history of the new 
science of space rocketry. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


BUTZ, J. S., JR., “Blueprint for Today: 
Men to the Moon,” Air Force, Vol. 44, 
July 1961, pp 44-48. 


BUTZ, J. S., JR., “Flight Line for the Fu- 
ture,” Air Force, Vol. 44, August 1961, 
pp 43-46. Several 
the U. S. moon program should be ac- 
complished in the years directly ahead. 
These include rendezvous of two space 
vehicles in orbit, moon orbital flights, and 


major objectives of 


moon landing. 


BUTZ, J. S., JR., “How Far Is the Red Air 
Force Ahead?” Air Force, Vol. 44, Sep- 
tember 1961, pp 52-56. From fine pho- 
tographs, there is now enough incontro- 
vertible evidence available to reach some 
fairly sound conclusions on the aerody- 
namic excellence of the Soviet Air Force’s 
supersonic equipment. 

“Civil Defense: Who'd Survive?” Newsweek, 
Vol. 58, August 7, 1961, pp 48-49. Re- 
view of civil defense measures in answer 
to President Kennedy’s speech of July 25. 


COX, DONALD. “Women Astronauts, 
Dubbed ‘Astronettes’, Now Training for 
Space Flight,” Space World, Vol. 1, 
September 1961, pp 37+. 

“First Man in Orbit,” (Extracted from of- 
ficial Soviet press releases) Spaceflight, 
Vol. 3, July 1961, pp 131-134. 


GAREAU, FREDERICK H., “Nuclear De- 
terrence: A Discussion of the Doctrine,” 
Orbis, Vol. 5, Summer 1961, pp 182-197. 


GREEN, WILLIAM, “World Rotorcraft,” 

RAF Flying Review, Vol. 16, August 
1961, pp 29-33. Characteristics of Brit- 
ish helicopters. 


“He Lived to Fly (Werner Molder),” RAF 
Flying Review, Vol. 16, August 1961, pp 
27-28. Turned down by the Luftwaffe, 
he became a leading German ace. 


KRAFT, JOSEPH, “McNamara and His 
Enemies,” Harper, Vol. 223, August 1961, 
pp 41-48. How he runs the Pentagon, 
“with vigor and decisiveness that have 
dazzled some military men, infuriated 
others.” 


SPENCE, MAJ. ROBERT, “Twenty years of 
Partnership: USAF and RAF,” Air Force, 
Vol. 44, August 1961, pp 89-93. 


“Rickover Blasts Academy; Wants USAF 
Eliminated.” Air Force Times, Vol. 21, 
July 22, 1961, p 2. 


TOSTI, COL. C., “Does the USAF Need 
the B-70 Mack 3 Bomber?” J/nteravia, 
Vol. 16, June 1961, pp 800-802. Author 
feels it is important to move switfly into 
the future with this aircraft. 


WAYS, MAX, “The Illusions that Thwart 
U. S. Policy,” Fortune, Vol. 64, July 1961, 
pp 122-125. Concludes that the key to 
an effective and honest policy is for 
Americans to express in words and actions 
their own idea of what freedom means. 


WILLIAMS, LT. GEN. SAMUEL T., 
(RET.), “The Practical Demands of 
MAAG,” Military Review, Vol. 41, July 
1961, pp 2-14. Objectives, operations, 
and problems in assisting our allies to 
improve their security, thereby improving 
our own. 


“The Year in Aerospace Power Books,” 
Air Force, Vol. 44, September 1961, pp 
263-270. An excellent bibliography. 
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‘America: Too Young to Die’ 


We normally discuss new books in a different section of EDN. However, we believe 
a new book by McGraw-Hill deserves a somewhat more prominent exposure in our 
magazine. “America: Too Young to Die”, by Major Alexander P. de Seversky, should 
be read by every American adult who would prefer not to be a victim of an atomic 
holocaust in the next few years. 


This book discusses the shortcomings of our present military defenses and how 
these shortcomings have been perpetrated by military and government officials. The 
loss of various freedoms granted or assumed by our population also is covered. The 
possibility that we could be obliterated by a more advanced technology and what 
must be done to prevent our demise is brought forth completely in sometimes frightening 
detail. 


Should anyone doubt Major Serversky’s ability to foresee the various implications 
of our military inadequacies, or should they scoff at his latest book as the ramblings 
of a short-sighted political critic, we can only recommend that they review “Victory 
through Air Power” and “Air Power: Key to Survival”. These previous books by the 
Major were concerned with a somewhat different world situation than presently ex- 
ists but are still indicative of the abilities of the author. 


it has been obvious to many of us that political bickering, inter-service rivalry and 
population pacifism caused the U. S. to lose many vital years in the development 
of more modern and capable defensive weapons. Major Seversky has been in a 
position that enabled him to obtain an even more complete knowledge of this loss. 
The time to act was years ago. There is still hope that our country and its individuals’ 
freedoms may be saved if we act now. 


Many subjects discussed in “America: Too Young to Die” are related so closely 
to the field of electronic development, research and production that they are of 
interest to every engineer. The contributions of electronics to the protection of our 
nation are recognized by the author. The accurate functioning of complex electronic 
systems may well deterraine if we survive or succumb. 


We consider this book “must” reading for all intelligent Americans. 


Executive Editor 
*Electrical Design News 


(Ed. Note:) The above is but one of hundreds of endorsing responses received by 
the author on his disturbingly exposing book. 
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For new 36-page catalog . . . technical assistance . . 


General Offices and Plant: 


World’s largest 


SYNTHAMICA® synthetic mica 
a fusion of silica, alumina, mag 
nesia, and alkali fluorides 
chemically pure, offering a wide 
range of superior properties for 
the most demanding dielectric 
applications 


138 Clifton Boulevard, Clifton, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


MYCALEX commutation switches 
and plates: high-reliability, 
miniaturized electromechanical 
devices for missiles, multiplex- 
ing, telemetering, timing, time 
division and control switching. 
Now up to 540 contacts on a 3” 
0.D. plate! 


. write or phone: 


For the most critical design applications... 


the MYCALEX family 


MYCALEX tube and transistor 
sockets: a line of precision 
molded, glass-bonded mica and 
ceramoplastics for UHF, VHF, 
and similar high-reliability 
applications. 


MiYyYCALEX 
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glass-bonded mica and synthetic mica products 
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